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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Bhnd  has 
led  the  way  in  bringing  down  the  prices  of 
aids  and  appliances  for  the  blind.  The 
talking  clock  and  the  talking  calculator  are 
good  examples.  A  number  of  agencies  in 
the  field  were  planning  to  sell  these  items 
at  much  higher  prices  than  they  now  cost. 
These  agencies  were  prevented  from  doing 
this  by  the  actions  of  the  Federation.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  still 
further  reductions  in  the  price  of  talking 


clocks  and  calculators. 

We  have  been  selling  the  original  talking 
clock  (the  CT-660E,  which  is  the  one  that 
many  of  us  still  prefer  and  the  CT-665E, 
which  is  the  thinner  clock)  at  $58.00.  We 
have  been  able  to  make  some  good  buys 
and  are  able  to  reduce  prices  accordingly. 
We  now  sell  these  two  talking  clocks  at 
S45.00  per  clock.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
talking  calculator  ($50.00)  or  the  combina- 
tion clock/calculator  ($70.00). 


NAC  GETS  AN  ANSWER 


Tlie  November,  1982,  Braille  Fonim  (the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bhnd)  carried  an  article  by  ACB 
President  Grant  Mack  extolling  the  virtues 
of  NAC  (the  National  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil for  Agencies  Serving  the  BUnd  and  Visu- 
ally Handicapped).  Mr.  Mack  said,  among 
other  things:  "The  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC)  has  been  in 
existence  for  approximately  sixteen  years. 
.  .  .  Even  though  the  American  Council  has 
not  been  passive  toward  accreditation,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  as  aggressive  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  apparently  needs  to 
be.  Let  it  be  noted  that  from  now  on,  the 
ACB  will  use  all  its  power  to  encourage 
every  agency  to  seek  accreditation.  Those 
agencies  which  have  turned  their  back  on 
accreditation  in  the  past  will  no  longer  do 
so  with  impunity. 


"Tliis  is  not  a  threat,  but  merely  a 
statement  of  fact,  because  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  plans  to  use  every 
method  at  its  disposal  to  make  certain  that 
every  agency  serving  the  bhnd  is  accred- 
ited." 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  has 
always  had  a  strange  way  with  language. 
Note  Mr.  Mack's  statement  that  the  ACB  is 
going  to  do  "all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
every  agency  to  seek  accreditation."  He 
then  goes  on  to  spell  out  what  "encourage" 
means.  Tlie  implications  conjure  up  visions 
of  strong-arm  tactics,  shake  downs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  unpleasant  activities.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  NAC  and  its  front  organiza- 
tions are  in  trouble,  and  they  know  it. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
more  successful  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  Partly  this  is  because  of 
the   way  they  "encourage"  people  to  do 
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things. 

Here  is  one  example  of  the  kind  of 
reaction  which  Mr.  Mack's  message  of 
gentle  persuasion  in  the  November  Forum 
evoked.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  one 
of  the  most  respected  institutions  of  its 
type  in  the  nation: 

Rochester,  Micliigan 
Decembers,  1982 

Mr.  Grant  Mack,  President 
American  Council  of  the  BUnd 

Dear  President  Mack: 

Your  President's  Message  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1982,  (No.  5)  issue  of  The  Braille 
Forum  was  most  interesting. 

One  question— why  do  only  one  fourth 
of  agencies  working  for  the  bhnd  wear  the 
badge  of  honor,  or  belong  to  NAC? 

As  one  of  three  major  dog  guide  schools 
that  spent  hours,  days  and  weeks  estabUsh- 
ing  guide  lines,  we  submit  as  one  answer: 
We  don't  need  another  raft  of  forms  to 
complete  to  be  studied  by  people  who 
know  httle  or  nothing  about  the  dog  guide 
business. 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind  has  been  in 
operation  since  1939  and  as  can  be  noted; 
facilities,  curriculum  and  staff  have  been 
improved  every  year.  Leader  Dog  conducts 
a  continuous  study  of  program,  which  is 


done  without  State  or  Federal  funding.  We 
believe  staff  people,  accumulating  well  over 
200  years  experience,  know  more  about 
the  business  than  any  "examining"  group, 
EAE  notwithstanding. 

Why  should  we  pay  money  or  endure 
examination  or  complete  forms  to  satisfy 
the  NAC  program,  which  itself  is  endorsed 
by  only  one  quarter  of  agencies  designed  to 
make  Hfe  better  for  its  customers? 

A  suggestion.  Anyone  interested  visit  the 
organization  and  if  everything  seems  in 
order— report— that  it  is  a  well  run  agency 
running  in  a  most  practical,  efficient  and 
sensible  manner.  Ask  a  majority  of  trainees 
what  they  think!  Don't  ask  us  to  add 
burden  where  it  isn't  necessary.  Don't 
threaten  to  put  heat  on  or  force  accredita- 
tion. 

Frankly,  we  live  under  our  own  hard  fast 
rules  that  are  based  upon  reaUty. 

Thanks  for  listening. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Harold  L.  Pocklington 

Executive  Director 


Executive  Vice-President  Stuart  Grout, 

The  Seeing  Eye 
Executive  Director  Benny  Larson, 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Dr.  Otis  H.  Stephens 


If  you  or  a  friend  would  like  to  remember  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  your  will, 
you  can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 


"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a  District  of  Columbia 

nonprofit  corporation,  the  sum  of  $ (or  " percent  of  my  net  estate"  or  "the 

following  stocks  and  bonds:  ")  to  be  used  for  its  worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  blind 

persons." 
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THE  BLIND  -  350,  NAC  -  88 
CREDIBILITY  IS  THE  QUESTION 

by  Ralph  Sanders 


An  audience  averaging  in  the  mid-30's  in 
number  came  to  participate  in  the  1982 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Accredita- 
tion Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC),  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  Coliseum  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi  on  Saturday,  November  6, 
1982.  This  was  NAC's  big  pubhc  meeting 
for  the  year.  This  was  the  meeting  at  which 
accredited  agencies  and  sponsoring  organi- 
zations gathered  to  show  their  strong 
support  for  NAC. 

Outside  a  crowd  of  350  blind  men  and 
women  chanted  and  sang  their  opposition 
to  NAC's  presence,  pretensions,  and 
paternalism.  "NAC!  NAC!  Get  Off  Our 
Backs!"  the  crowd  chanted.  "NAC and  the 
Council  are  one  of  a  kind.  They  are  both 
organized  against  the  bhnd,"  they  sang. 

Inside  the  hotel  lobby,  a  curious  hotel 
guest  questioned  the  desk  clerk  about  what 
was  going  on.  The  clerk  explained  that  "the 
group  meeting  inside  seems  to  be  terribly 
afraid  of  the  group  outside." 

NAC  and  its  faithful  financier.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd,  persist 
in  publishing  articles  about  NAC's  growing 
recognition  in  the  field  of  work  with  and 
for  the  bhnd.  Those  present  in  Jackson  on 
November  6th  and  7th,  1982  had  to  ques- 
tion where  the  growing  support  could  be 
found  at  the  time  of  NAC's  major  annual 
meeting.  Average  attendance  at  NAC's 
Saturday  afternoon  public  meeting  was  in 
the  mid-30's.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
NAC's  board  numbers  36.  Observers  at  the 


meeting  noted  that  several  attendees  were 
preoccupied  by  listening  to  football  games 
through  earphones  attached  to  portable 
radios  instead  of  listening  to  the  numerous 
speakers.  At  the  annual  banquet  Saturday 
evening,  NAC  was  finally  able  to  swell  its 
numbers  to  a  total  of  92.  It  should  be 
noted  that  four  of  the  92  were  NFB 
observers. 

Jackson  had  seemed  hke  a  hkely  place 
for  NAC  to  get  its  attendance  up.  Missis- 
sippi   has  three   accredited  agencies.   The 
Mississippi    School    for   the   Blind,   Royal 
Maid   Association   for  the  Blind  (an  NIB 
owned  and  operated  sheltered  workshop), 
and   Mississippi   Vocational  Rehabilitation 
for    the    Blind.    One   of  the    conference's 
sponsors  was  Mississippi  State  University, 
and  NAC  includes  the  Mississippi  ACB  affil- 
iate   and    Mississippi's   AAWB   affiliate   as 
sponsoring  organizations.  Mississippi  is  also 
within   easy   travel   distance   of  Arkansas, 
which  has  three  NAC  accredited  agencies, 
and  Texas,  which  has  the  largest  number  of 
NAC  accredited  agencies  of  any  state  in  the 
U.S.  outside  of  New  York.  Yet,  there  was 
no  lack  of  available  seating  space  in  the 
meeting. 

Outside,  the  situation  was  much  differ- 
ent. Attendance  of  the  bhnd  of  the  nafion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Accreditation  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind  has  remained 
strong.  Enthusiasm  and  commitment  has 
grown.  Without  question,  this  was  the 
busiest  weekend  the  Committee  has  ever 
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known. 

The  blind  of  the  nation  began  assembling 
in  Jackson  on  Tliursday  evening,  November 
4th,  headquartering  at  the  downtown  Holi- 
day Inn.  In  recent  years,  NAC's  hotel  rates 
have  gotten  too  expensive  for  the  travel 
budgets  of  the  blind  of  the  nation.  The 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Accreditation 
of  the  NFB  has  never  attempted  Friday 
afternoon  public  expression  of  its  opposi- 
tion to  NAC's  presence  and  poor  perform- 
ance. This  year  was  to  be  different.  Midway 
through  Friday  afternoon,  those  assembled 
decided  it  was  time  to  take  their  message 
to  the  public  of  Mississippi.  Tliey  loaded  in 
the  cars  and  vans  and  traveled  to  the 
campus  of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind  to  show  the  school  that  NAC  accredi- 
tation provided  no  immunity  from  the 
views  of  the  blind  of  Mississippi  and  the 
nation.  The  campus  of  the  Mississippi 
School  for  the  BHnd  is  located  in  a  quiet 
residential  neighborhood.  Such  an  envi- 
ronment would  not  normally  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  pubhc  exposure.  It  so 
happens  that  the  campus  lies  alongside 
1-55,  the  nation's  major  interstate  system 
traveling  north  and  south  to  the  heartland 
of  the  country.  Late  afternoon  Friday 
traffic  provided  a  large  audience  for  the 
view  of  the  blind.  The  news  media  of  Jack- 
son also  came  to  learn  the  message. 

After  an  hour  at  the  School,  the  Com- 
mittee members  decided  it  was  time  to  give 
NAC  a  Friday  afternoon  treat.  Tliey  loaded 
into  vehicles,  and  traveled  to  the  Ramada 
Inn  Coliseum  for  an  hour  of  singing  and 
chanting  in  front  of  the  hotel.  NAC  func- 
tionaries, who  arrived  for  meetings 
scheduled  in  advance  of  the  public  annual 
meetings,  were  caught  off  guard  by  the 
advanced  greeting  from  the  NFB. 

NAC's  strategy  in  selecting  the  Ramada 
Inn  Coliseum  initially  appeared  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  isolating  potential  pubUc 
demonstrations   from   much   public   expo- 


sure. The  hotel  is  isolated  from  pedestrian 
or  vehicular  traffic.  The  Committee  quickly 
analyzed  the  situation,  and  developed  an 
alternative  plan  which  provided  the  largest 
audience  the  Committee  had  ever  had  for 
expressing  its  views. 

At  9:00  a.m.,  Saturday,  November  6th, 
with  their  ranks  now  swelled  into  the 
hundreds,  the  blind  of  Mississippi  and  the 
nation  boarded  buses,  vans,  and  cars  and 
traveled  to  the  campus  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  With  its  large  sprawhng  campus, 
there  wasn't  adequate  room  for  the  demon- 
stration line.  It  was  an  interesting  problem 
for  the  Committee  to  resolve.  Resolve  it 
they  did.  Traffic  on  1-55  slowed  down 
noticeably  while  the  demonstration  was 
underway.  Just  before  noon,  everyone 
boarded  the  vehicles  and  traveled  back  to 
the  hotel  for  a  quick  break.  Two  hundred 
participants  then  reboarded  the  buses,  vans, 
and  cars  and  traveled  to  Jackson's  Memor- 
ial Stadium  where  Jackson  State  was 
hosting  Texas  Southern  for  a  football 
game.  The  Wind  men  and  women  quickly 
and  easily  deployed  themselves  around  the 
stadium  passing  out  leaflets,  and  taking 
their  message  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Mississip  plans. 

The  remaining  Committee  participants 
boarded  buses,  vans,  and  cars  and  traveled 
to  the  Ramada  Inn  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tions. 

The  Ramada  Inn  layout  presented  more 
new  challenges.  There  was  no  large  pubhc 
walkway  in  front  of  the  hotel.  There  was  a 
small  island  separating  the  hotel  driveway 
from  the  parking  lot.  This  space  was  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  accommodate  the  blind 
persons  who  came  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  NAC's  meeting.  The  group  quickly 
seized  upon  the  opportunity,  and  decided 
to  mass  in  a  group,  and  chant  and  sing 
without  marching.  And  chant  and  sing  they 
did  for  five  solid  hours. 

Shortly  after  the  kick-off  of  the  football 
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game  at  1:12  p.m.  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  blind,  who  had  gathered  at  the  football 
stadium,  reboarded  their  vehicles  and 
joined  their  colleagues  at  the  Ramada  Inn. 
They  regrouped  on  another  island  some 
100  feet  away.  The  sound  of  the  songs  and 
the  chants  echoed  through  the  lobby  and 
quarters  of  the  hotel.  The  NAC  demonstra- 
tions of  previous  years  have  seen  the  crea- 
tion of  numerous  musical  expressions  of 
the  opposition  of  the  blind  of  the  nation  to 
NAC's  custodial  and  repressive  views.  This 
year's  introduction  of  new  songs  and 
chants  was  matched  only  by  new  levels  of 
commitment  and  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  the  blind  arrived  at  the  hotel 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  NAC's  staff  began 
pressuring  the  hotel  to  take  action  to  have 
the  bhnd  removed.  The  hotel  manager  met 
with  leaders  of  the  Committee  and  agree- 
ments were  quickly  made  which  accommo- 
dated the  hotel's  wishes,  while  permitting 
the  blind  to  remain  in  their  fonnations. 
Committee  leaders  explained  to  the  hotel 
that  they  had  no  grievance  with  the  hotel 
owners  and  management,  but  with  a  select 
number  of  the  hotel's  guests.  The  Jackson 
City  Police  and  the  Mississippi  State  Police 
were  most  accommodating  in  assisting  the 
Committee  in  carrying  out  its  activities. 

As  the  demonstration  grew,  NAC's 
protest  became  louder,  finally  demanding 
that  the  hotel  hire  security  guards  to  keep 
the  bhnd  persons  outside  from  crashing 
their  evening  cocktail  party  and  banquet. 
The  Committee's  leaders  assured  the  hotel 
that  no  additional  security  was  necessary, 
that  there  would  be  no  crashing  of  any 
NAC  function,  and  that  promptly  at  5:30 
p.m.  everyone  would  reboard  their  vehicles 
and  leave  the  property. 

True    to    their    word,    at    5:30,   tired. 


hoarse,  and  proud,  the  participants  filed,  in 
orderly  fashion  onto  the  many  vehicles  and 
returned  to  the  downtown  Holiday  Inn. 
The  evening  Committee  meeting  was  loud 
and  enthusiastic.  After  close  to  9  hours  of 
demonstrating,  it  seemed  impossible,  to 
some  observers,  that  the  group  could  have 
so  much  voice  and  energy  left. 

But  Sunday  morning,  the  blind  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  nation  were  back  at  it.  To 
greet  the  annual  meeting  of  NAC's  board, 
the  bhnd  returned  to  the  Ramada  Inn  and 
took  up  their  stations.  By  noon,  when  the 
bUnd  men  and  women  went  their  separate 
ways  back  to  their  homes  from  Alaska  to 
Florida,  from  New  England  to  the  South- 
west, they  knew  they  had  been  victorious 
in  expressing  to  the  pubhc  of  Mississippi 
and  the  nation  the  glaring  failures  of  NAC 
to  perform  its  stated  objectives.  With  sore 
feet,  hoarse  voices,  and  exhaustion,  they 
went  with  renewed  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  eradicating 
custodialism  and  repression  from  the  field 
of  work  with  and  for  the  bhnd. 

In  November  of  1979,  in  Oklahoma 
City,  NAC  adopted  a  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  the  NFB.  The 
1982  gathering  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Accreditation  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Bhnd  reaffirmed  the 
continuing  resolution  of  the  bhnd  of  the 
nation  to  reform  NAC  and  aU  of  its 
accredited  agencies  and  sponsoring  organi- 
zations—declaring them  neither  representa- 
tive of  the  best  interest  of  the  blind  of  the 
localities  they  claim  to  serve  nor  of  the 
bhnd  of  the  nation.  They  went  home  with 
the  knowledge  that  even  NAC  and  their 
friendly  financier  the  AFB,  would  not 
(indeed,  could  not)  continue  to  resist  the 
will  of  the  bhnd. 
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WHAT  WE  CAN  EXPECT  FROM  A  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VIEWPOINT  FROM  THE  CONSUMERS 

an  address  delivered  at  the  1982  convention  of  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Michigan 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 

November  6.  1982 

by  James  Omvig 


I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  today 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  concerning  what  we  should  be  able  to 
expect,  reasonably,  from  the  Michigan 
Commission  for  the  BUnd,  or  from  any 
other  state  commission  for  the  blind. 

First,  let  me  provide  you  with  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  my  background  since  it  will 
indicate  to  you  that  the  opinions  which  I 
am  about  to  express  are  not  merely  hypo- 
thetical or  fanciful  ones,  but  are  based 
upon  considerable  experience  and  proven 
practices. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  blind  and 
have  been  for  30  years.  I  have  been  a  client 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
a  student  in  its  Orientation  and  Adjustment 
Center.  Therefore,  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  receiving  services  from  an  agency. 
Following  my  experience  as  an  orientation 
student,  I  attended  college  and  law  school 
as  a  blind  person.  I  was  the  first  Wind 
attorney  ever  hired  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  worked  for  that  agency 
both  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  New  York 
City. 

Then,  I  returned  to  Iowa  to  enter  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
bhnd.  I  worked  for  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Bhnd  for  the  next  9  years,  first  as  a 
rehabihtation  counselor,  then  as  Director 


of  the  Orientation  Center  (in  which  I  had 
previously  been  a  student)  and,  finally, 
served  as  Assistant  Director  of  Evaluation 
and  Staff  Development. 

In  1978,  I  left  the  Iowa  Commission  to 
become  the  Manager  of  the  new  Handi- 
capped Employment  Program  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

In  addition  to  this  fomial  background 
and  experience,  I  have  been  attending  state 
NFB  Conventions,  now,  for  tlae  past  14 
years.  I  have  visited  most  states  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  famihar 
with  most  state  programs  for  the  blind- 
both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

By  visiting  the  states,  incidentally,  one 
can  conduct  quite  accurate  and  meaningful 
surveys.  There  is  only  one  way  properly  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  program 
for  the  blind:  just  take  a  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  those  bhnd  persons  who  have 
been  served  by  the  agency.  Are  they 
employed  in  meaningful  jobs?  Are  they 
successful?  Are  they  full  of  self-confidence, 
and  can  they  function  independently?  Can 
they  travel  well?  Are  they  active  in  their 
communities  and  families? 

If  these  and  other  questions  can  be 
answered,  "yes,"  then  the  services  are 
good,  no  matter  what  the  agency  structure 
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may  be.  And  if  the  answers  are,  "no,"  then 
the  services  are  bad,  no  matter  what  the 
structure  is. 

Now,  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to 
blindness  and  to  a  philosophy  about  bhnd- 
ness.  In  this  area,  the  Federation  has 
learned  well  what  some  professionals  in  the 
field  either  cannot  or  will  not  understand 
at  all.  Blindness  is  simply  a  physical  charac- 
teristic like  hundreds  of  other  human  traits. 
Like  other  characteristics,  bhndness  some- 
times has  its  limitations.  Very  often,  of 
course,  it  doesn't.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
you  are  going  to  do. 

In  those  few  instances  where  limitations 
actually  exist,  "alternative  techniques"  can 
be  used  to  overcome  the  limitation.  An 
alternative  technique  is  simply  a  method  of 
doing,  without  sight,  what  you  would  do 
with  sight  if  you  had  it. 

And  we  of  the  Federation  have  come 
truly  to  understand  and  believe,  with  our 
emotions  as  well  as  with  our  minds,  that 
bUnd  people  are  ordinary  nonnal  human 
beings  who,  given  proper  training  and  op- 
portunity (and  these  are  large  provisos), 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  average 
sighted  person.  We  can  compete  on  the  job, 
and  we  can  compete  and  participate  fully 
in  the  affairs  of  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  our  blind- 
ness but,  rather,  society's  attitude  about 
blindness  which  has  kept  us  down  and  out 
through  the  years.  In  other  words,  blind- 
ness is  an  attitudinal  problem,  a  social 
problem,  not  a  physical  one.  To  be  perfect- 
ly blunt  about  it,  most  people  still  think  of 
us  as  helpless,  hopeless  and  unable  to 
compete  or  participate  in  the  real  world. 
More  people  continue  to  think  of  us  as 
beggars  and  rug  weavers  than  as  lawyers 
and  college  professors. 

It  is  this  attitude,  then,  not  the  physical 
fact  of  being  bhnd,  wliich  we  must  face  and 
overcome.  And,  since  those  who  are  now 


blind  and  those  who  will  become  blind 
have  involuntarily  assimilated  the  negative 
pubhc  attitude  about  bhndness,  it  is  this 
attitudinal  problem  which  must  be 
addressed  by  an  agency  for  the  bUnd  if  it 
hopes  to  be  effective. 

With  all  of  this  background  in  mind,  let 
me  turn  to  the  agency  for  the  bhnd:  What 
should  it  be?  What  structure  is  best?  And, 
most  important  of  all,  what  do  the  blind 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  agency? 

Turning  to  structure,  experience  has 
shown  over  and  over  that  bhnd  persons 
have  the  best  opportunity  for  good  services 
from  a  separate  agency  or  commission  for 
the  bhnd.  Funding  is  always  better.  There 
is  at  least  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
staff  which  becomes  expert  in  blindness, 
and  staff  members  and  administrators  do 
not  get  themselves  sidetracked  on  other 
issues  or  in  other  areas  of  personal  interest 
or  preference. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  case  in  this  nation  where  bhnd  per- 
sons get  a  fair  shake  under  the  super-agency 
structure.  We  are  such  a  minority  among 
persons  who  are  disabled  that  we  always 
get  the  short  end  of  the  stick-no  emphasis 
is  given  to  programs  for  the  blind,  and 
administrators  are  usually  interested  in 
some  other  disability  group.  And,  it  is 
simply  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
general  rehab  counselor  could  be  expert  in 
all  areas,  including  bhndness.  Therefore, 
the  separate  agency  always  offers  the  best 
possibility. 

But,  we  must  always  be  mindful  of  this; 
There  is  no  magical  formula  which  says 
that  services  from  a  separate  agency  will 
automatically  be  what  they  should  be.  You 
can  have  the  best  structure  in  the  world 
and  still  have  service  which  is  not  only  poor 
but  wliich  borders  on  being  criminal  if  the 
program  continues  to  be  staffed  by  some  of 
the  "great  minds"  of  the  1  8th  century. 

Attitude  and  philosophy  are  everything! 
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The  agency  must  "believe"  in  blind  people, 
believe  that  it  is  respectable  to  be  bUnd, 
and  it  must  be  wilhng  to  do  as  much  work 
as  it  takes  to  pass  on  that  positive  belief  to 
blind  persons  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  Therefore,  to  have  superior  service, 
you  must  have  both  a  proper  philosophy 
and  a  proper  structure. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  specifically  to  a 
discussion  of  those  ingredients  which  have 
proven  to  be  successful  in  any  good  pro- 
gram for  the  bUnd: 

There  must  be  a  proper  agency  philoso- 
phy! It  has  been  said  that,  "philosophy 
bakes  no  bread."  But,  it  has  also  been  said 
with  equal  wisdom  that,  "without  a 
philosophy,  no  bread  is  baked."  Incredible 
as  it  is,  I  know  of  some  agencies  in  this 
country  which  proudly  proclaim  that  they 
have  no  philosophy  and  whose  only  appar- 
ent philosophy  seems  to  be  to  "serve  the 
bhnd."  How?  What  is  the  goal?  What  hope 
does  such  an  agency  offer  blind  chents? 

The  agency  must  have  a  strong,  positive, 
constructive  philosophy  about  bhndness, 
and  it  must  be  committed  to  that  pliiloso- 
phy.  The  only  pliilosophy  about  bhndness 
which  works  that  I  know  of  is  that  of  the 
NFB.  (I  have  already  spelled  it  out  in  some 
detail.)  I  can  think  of  no  other  philosophy 
which  an  agency  could  adopt.  The  sad  fact, 
of  course,  is  that  even  those  agencies  which 
say  they  have  no  philosophy  really  do. 
Although  not  expressed,  by  all  that  they  do 
they  tell  their  blind  clients  that  bhndness  is 
a  disaster,  that  blind  people  are  helpless, 
and  that  blind  people  can  never  expect  to 
compete  successfully  with  sighted  people; 
but  that  we  should  be  grateful,  anyway,  for 
what  they  have  given  us. 

The  commission  board  must  be  a  mean- 
ingful part  of  the  program.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  board  should  meet  periodically  to 
set  broad  pohcy,  good  board  members  will 
also  take  the  time  to  learn  about  bhndness 
and    to   develop  a  real   understanding  of 


proper  philosophy.  Board  members  should 
be  willing  to  use  their  time  and  personal 
contacts  to  help  sell  the  program  to  the 
general  pubhc,  to  elected  officials,  and  to 
talk  with  employers  about  hiring  the  blind. 

The  staff  must  consist  of  persons  who 
truly  believe  in  the  blind  and  who  are 
committed  to  doing  whatever  it  takes  to 
pass  on  that  belief  to  others.  In  other 
words,  the  staff  members  must  have  the 
proper  philosophy  about  blindness  and 
they  must  recognize  that  their  purpose  for 
being  is  to  serve  the  bhnd,  not  simply  to 
protect  their  own  vested  interests. 

At  the  Iowa  Commission,  we  developed 
some  extremely  sound  practices  in  building 
and  training  a  staff.  If  a  blind  person 
wished  to  join  the  staff,  he  or  she  must 
first  successfully  have  held  some  other  job 
in  competitive  employment  to  demonstrate 
both  to  that  individual  and  to  others  that 
regular,  competitive  work  is  possible  for 
the  blind.  Because  of  this  experience,  such 
a  bhnd  staff  member  would  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  give  real  help  and 
guidance.  He  or  she  could  then  serve  as  a 
role  model  for  blind  clients  and  was  much 
more  credible  in  what  was  told  to  blind 
chents. 

I  tell  you  of  this  Iowa  pohcy  knowing 
full  well  that  most  agencies  send  some 
bright,  young  blind  persons  to  school,  help 
them  get  Master's  Degrees,  and  then  hire 
them  to  "help  others."  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  "help"  such  a  person  is  equipped  to 
give. 

I  suppose  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what 
chance  for  employment  at  the  Iowa  Com- 
mission a  blind  person— partial  or  total- 
would  have  where  that  individual  contm- 
ued  to  be  so  ashamed  of  being  bhnd  that  he 
or  she  refused  to  carry  a  cane,  use  Braille  or 
other  alternative  techniques,  or  even 
refused  to  admit  to  being  a  blind  person. 
Such  a  person  would  have  no  chance  what- 
ever. Again,  we  were  selecting  a  staff  to 
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serve  the  blind,  not  to  provide  employment 
for  someone  who  couldn't  get  a  job  some 
place  else. 

Sighted  staff  members  had  to  be  wilUng 
to  undergo  training  as  blind  persons,  sleep- 
shades,  cane  travel,  and  all.  Again,  they  had 
to  come  to  understand  blindness  and  to 
know,  from  personal  experience,  that  the 
philosophy  reaUy  works.  In  addition,  when 
they  were  practicing  cane  travel  alone  on 
the  streets  of  Des  Moines,  members  of  the 
sighted  pubUc  assumed  they  were  bUnd, 
and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  help- 
ful for  them  to  experience  and  cope  with 
those  things  which  happen  to  us  every  day. 
And,  of  course,  both  blind  and  sighted  staff 
members  were  given  extensive,  pliilosophi- 
cal  training  before  they  ever  came  into 
contact  with  a  bhnd  client. 

The  agency,  from  the  director  on  down, 
must  be  willing  to  "listen"  to  what  the 
blind  have  to  say  and  to  work  in  a  spirit  of 
partnership  with  the  organized  blind.  We 
are  the  persons  affected  by  the  services, 
and  we  have  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
what  those  services  will  be.  Through  our 
collective  experience,  we  know  well  what 
works  and  what  doesn't— what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad. 

Again,  as  bizarre  and  outdated  as  it  is, 
some  agencies  continue  to  operate  on  the 
worn-out  theory  that,  "we  know  what  is 
best  for  you."  This  type  of  thinking  should 
have  vanished  along  with  the  19th  century. 

And,  when  I  said  that  the  partnership 
should  be  with  the  "organized  bhnd,"  I 
meant  exactly  that.  Some  agencies  refuse 
to  listen  to  us  but  get  their  input  from 
blind  "individuals."  While  you  can  always 
get  an  expression  of  the  attitude  you  want 
tlirough  careful  "selection,"  this  practice 
has  no  place  in  the  agency  which  has  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart.  Such 
"individuals"  have  no  reason  to  have  any 
knowledge  about  what  is  needed.  Meaning- 
ful information  and  input  can  be  gathered 


only  from  those  who  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  join  together  and  to  share  ideas 
and  experiences— the  organized  bUnd. 

The  good  agency  must  be  an  "advocate" 
for  the  civil  rights  of  all  blind  persons.  It 
must  be  wilUng  to  become  involved  and  to 
have  confrontations.  However,  it  must  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  "repre- 
sent" anybody.  Only  those  elected  by 
others  can  do  that . 

The  good  agency  must  operate  on  the 
"presumption"  that  all  blind  people  are 
capable,  that  everybody  can  do  something, 
and  that  we  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
choose  wisely  what  we  can  and  want  to  do. 
(Incidentally,  like  sighted  persons,  we 
should  also  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
unwisely.)  The  agency's  role  should  be  to 
help  the  blind  person  develop  sufficient 
self-confidence  and  skills  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  decide  what  he  or  she  wishes  to 
do.  Once  this  decision  is  made  by  the  blind 
person,  the  agency  should  help  that  person 
prepare  for  the  employment  objective. 
Frankly,  who  cares  what  the  agency 
"thinks"  an  individual  can  or  should  do. 
Therefore,  testing  and  evaluation  should  be 
at  a  minimal  level. 

The  heart  of  any  good  program  is  an 
effective  Orientation  Center.The  purpose 
of  a  good  Orientation  Center  is  to  assist 
blind  persons  in  becoming  independent:  by 
teacliing  self-reliance  and  self-confidence; 
by  teaching  needed  skills;  and  by  teaching 
the  students  what  the  social  attitudes  about 
blindness  are,  why  they  are  what  they  are, 
what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  those 
social  attitudes,  and  how  to  cope  effective- 
ly with  those  things  which  are  done  or  said 
to  you. 

This  center  should  be  "pre-vocational" 
in  nature;  That  is,  it  should  be  a  place 
where  individuals  can  "leam  how  to  be 
blind."  Vocational  training  should  be 
provided  wherever  sighted  persons  get 
theirs,    after   the   orientation   process  has 
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been  completed,  and  the  training  should  be 
integrated  with  programs  for  sighted  per- 
sons since,  presumably,  the  blind  will  work 
alongside  the  sighted  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Such  a  center  must  be  an  "attitude  fac- 
tory." It  must  be  a  place  where  blind  adults 
from  throughout  a  state  can  come  to  live 
on  a  residential  basis  to  build  hope,  self- 
confidence,  to  learn  that  it  is  respectable  to 
be  blind,  and  to  learn  basic  skills  and  alter- 
native techniques.  The  atmosphere  must  be 
such  that,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
the  student  is  being  told,  "come  on,  you 
can  do  it.  You  can  do  more."  And  there 
must  be  blind  staff  members  available  who 
can  serve  as  role  models  and  who,  when  a 
student  says,  "I  can't  do  it,"  can  say, 
"Look,  my  friend,  I'm  as  blind  as  you  are. 
I  know  what  can  be  done  and  how  it  can  be 
done  so  don't  say  you  can't;  just  do  it." 

You  have  to  help  the  student  get  to  the 
point  where  he  or  she  can  say,  "Yes,  I  am 
bhnd.  So  what!  I  hke  myself  and  I  am 
okay.  I  can  do  anything  I  want  to  do."  If 
you  don't  build  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  then  nothing  else  you  can  do 
makes  any  difference. 

So,  these  should  be  the  objectives  in  any 
good  Orientation  Center.  How  can  these 
objectives  be  accomplished?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  simple  if  you  understand 
that  the  problems  connected  with  blindness 
are  primarily  attitudinal,  and  if  you  really 
want  to  do  something  constructive  to  solve 
those  problems. 

Everything  you  do  in  such  a  center  must 
be  related  to  the  proper  philosophy.  Here 
are  some  of  the  ingredients  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  any  good  center: 

Blindness  must  be  discussed  and  the 
word  "blind"  must  be  used  and  stressed.  If 
we  will  ever  accept  our  blindness,  we  must 
first  admit  that  we  are.  Like  black  persons 
who  attempted  to  solve  their  problems  by 
pretending  that  they  were  white,  blind  per- 


sons who  pretend  that  they  are  sighted  are 
fooling  themselves  and  are  cop-outs.  Blacks 
solve  their  problems  by  making  it  respect- 
able to  be  black,  and  we  will  solve  our 
problems  by  making  it  respectable  to  be 
bhnd.  Therefore,  such  phrases  as,  "visually 
impaired,  visually  hmited,  or  sightless" 
should  not  be  used. 

There  must  be  frank,  individual  and 
group  discussions  about  blindness.  Students 
must  learn  the  proper  philosophy  in  their 
heads  througli  discussion.  Then,  to  set 
those  feeUngs  into  honest  emotions,  stu- 
dents must  be  required  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things  which  will  teach  them  that  they 
really  can  function.  In  Iowa,  we  used  such 
techniques  as  water  skung,  grilhng  steaks, 
running  power  tools  and  cutting  wood  for 
our  fireplace. 

The  center  must  be  located  in  a  busy, 
urban  area.  I  know  that  many  centers  are 
in  secluded  locations  away  from  people  and 
possible  danger.  However,  if  the  purpose  of 
the  center  is  to  help  the  students  become  a 
part  of  society,  then  training  should  be 
where  the  action  is.  The  facility  should  be 
near  enough  to  restaurants,  stores,  theaters 
and  bars  that  the  students  have  a  reason  to 
leave  it.  Much  confidence  building  can  be 
achieved  simply  by  going  out  into  the 
world. 

The  students  must  be  treated  as  adults, 
not  children.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no 
"hours"  at  the  center.  Nor  should  there  be 
bed  checks.  Adults  come  and  go  as  they 
please. 

The  same  training  should  be  required  for 
all  students  at  the  center.  Again,  some 
centers  have  one  kind  of  training  for  the 
totally  blind  and  another  for  the  partially 
sighted.  If  you  understand  that  the  prob- 
lem is  attitudinal,  and  if  you  intend  to 
teach  a  proper  philosophy,  then  all  stu- 
dents must  have  the  same  training. 

All  students— both  partial  and  total- 
should  be  required  to  use  canes  at  all  times. 
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Again,  in  some  centers  canes  are  used  only 
during  travel  class.  However,  if  you  wish  to 
travel  well  and  to  be  independent,  you 
must  use  the  cane  over  and  over  until  it 
becomes  a  reflex  action.  In  addition,  use 
of  the  cane  helps  to  build  confidence  and 
helps  the  student  to  admit  that  he  or  she  is 
blind  since,  by  using  it  constantly,  you  are 
telling  everyone  around  you  that  you  are 
bUnd. 

The  blind  students  with  some  vision 
should  use  "sleepshades"  during  all  train- 
ing. The  great  temptation  of  students  with 
some  vision  is  to  attempt  to  use  that  vision, 
even  when  it  is  completely  useless.  They 
also  like  to  try  to  pretend  that  they  are 
sighted  through  the  use  of  sighted  tech- 
niques. The  reason  for  this  is  simple: 
People  want  to  be  "normal."  It  is  normal 
to  be  sighted.  Therefore,  if  you  use  bUnd 
techniques  you  are  not  normal.  False  logic, 
but  that  is  how  minds  work. 

If  you  are  bhnd  enough  to  be  at  the 
center,  you  are  bhnd.  Vision  will  not  be 
useful  in  many  situations.  Therefore,  the 
student  must  learn  bhnd  techniques,  learn 
that  they  work,  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
using  them  and  learn,  during  training,  to 
use  the  combination  of  bhnd  and  sighted 
techniques  best  suited  to  that  mdividual. 
Following  this  kind  of  training,  the  student 
will  be  in  the  position  of  knowing  when  to 
use  sight  or  when  to  use  a  bUnd  technique. 

All  students  must  be  trained  in  Braille. 
While  some  students  with  some  vision  wUl 
argue  that  they  don't  need  Braille,  every- 
one should  be  exposed  to  it.  The  student 
may  just  learn  that  it  is  more  efficient  than 
he  or  she  thouglit  and  that  reading  large 
print  at  20  or  30  words  a  minute  isn't  so 
hot  after  all. 

Proper  practices  must  be  established 
regarding  eating.  Ajid,  no,  I  don't  mean 
"techniques  of  daily  living."  Assuming  that 
all  students  need  classes  in  techniques  of 
daily  living  is  insulting  and  teaches  a  nega- 


tive philosophy  rather  than  a  positive  one. 
Sometimes  you  do  find  a  student  who 
needs  help  in  this  area.  Very  often  this  is  a 
student  who  has  come  out  of  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind.  When  this  situation 
occurs,  staff  members  should  work  with 
this  individual  quietly  and  privately. 

When  I  refer  to  eating,  I  am  talking 
about  this  Iowa  policy:  I  know  that  many 
newly  bhnded  people  are  embarrassed  to 
eat  in  front  of  the  sighted.  Therefore,  they 
are  quite  content  to  have  someone  serve 
them  in  the  seclusion  of  a  group  dining 
room.  At  the  Iowa  Commission,  we  had  a 
pubUc  cafeteria  in  which  students  could  get 
their  breakfasts  and  lunches  (they  went 
tlirough  the  line  themselves).  However,  we 
closed  the  cafeteria  for  evenings  and  week- 
ends. Along  with  this,  we  had  a  rule  which 
said  that  students  could  not  cook  in  their 
rooms,  nor  could  more  veteran  students 
bring  their  meals  to  them.  The  obvious 
intent  of  this  practice  was  to  make  students 
go  out  into  the  public  to  find  food  and  to 
be  seen.  The  only  way  to  overcome  the  fear 
of  eating  or  functioning  in  front  of  others 
is  to  do  it  until  you  feel  comfortable. 

The  good  center  should  have  no  psy- 
chologist or  psychiatrists  in  it.  Students 
should  be  assumed  to  be  mentally  fit.  If 
you  are  trying  to  overcome  stereotypical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  students,  and  since 
there  is  a  severe  stereotype  about  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists  in  our  country- 
only  crazy  people  see  them,  the  student 
who  is  forced  to  see  one  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  basis  will  simply  beheve  that  things 
are  worse  than  he  or  she  thought. 

Am  I  saying  that  I  am  opposed  to  all 
psychologists  or  psycliiatrists?  Of  course 
not!  On  rare  occasions,  a  student  may 
develop  emotional  problems.  When  this 
occurs,  send  that  student  to  a  competent 
professional  (be  careful,  though,  that  you 
have  chosen  the  professional  wisely  since,  if 
you  have  not,  the  professional  will  most 
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likely  try  to  help  the  chent  "adjust"  to 
bhndness  in  a  manner  which  will  help  no 
one).  If  the  orientation  staff  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  fear  of  bhndness  or  real 
emotional  problems,  then  the  staff  had 
better  be  replaced:  Don't  use  that  problem 
as  a  reason  for  bringing  in  the  psychologists 
or  the  psychiatrists. 

There  should  be  no  house  mothers  or 
babysitters  in  the  center.  The  students' 
time  is  valuable,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
have  someone  to  work  with  them  nights 
and  weekends.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
staff  members  available  in  the  center  at  all 
times  to  help  solve  problems,  give  counsel- 
ing, and  talk  about  bhndness.  Again,  I 
know  that  in  most  centers  this  does  not 
occur  and  house  parents  are  on  hand.  I 
must  say  that  I  was  particularly  dismayed 
when  I  learned  last  night  that  the  Michigan 
Center  has  nurses  on  duty  to  "care  for  the 
trainees."  This  practice  could  only  lead  the 
student  to  feel  that  he  or  she  is  a  patient  in 
some  strange  kind  of  institution. 

The  students  should  be  exposed  to 
organizations  of  the  blind  and  to  successful 
blind  persons.  This  point  surely  speaks  for 
itself. 


Now,  let  me  take  a  very  few  minutes  to 
round  out  the  picture  of  a  good  agency. 
There  should  be  competent  home  teachers 
and  rehabilitation  counselors  who  truly 
beheve  in  the  bUnd  and  who  can  motivate 


Wind  persons  from  throughout  the  state. 
They  must  be  persistent:  That  is,  if  a  newly 
blinded  person  refuses  to  accept  services 
from  the  agency  after  one  or  two  contacts, 
they  should  keep  returning  and  trying.  Of 
course,  this  should  not  be  confused  with 
trying  to  force  the  bUnd  person  to  accept 
services  which  he  or  she  does  not  want,  a 
practice  which  should  never  be  allowed. 
Very  often  the  newly  bhnded  individual 
will  assume  that  there  is  no  hope  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  vending 
facilities:  The  bhnd  vendors  should  truly 
run  the  businesses.  In  many  states,  the 
agencies  really  run  the  vending  facilities 
and,  in  reality,  the  bUnd  are  only  cashiers. 
If  you  truly  believe  that  bhnd  persons  can 
function  competently  and  independently, 
then  let  them  run  the  busmesses.  Let  them 
do  their  own  hiring,  firing,  purchasing, 
price  setting,  bookkeeping,  etc. 

Finally,  the  State  Library  for  the  Blind 
should  be  part  of  the  agency  for  the  blind. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  service  is 
much  better  and  is  much  more  coordinated 
when  this  is  the  case.  In  addition.  Federal 
rehabilitation  funds  can  be  put  into  the 
hbrary  when  it  is  part  of  the  agency. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  I  have  concerning  what  the  blind 
should  be  able  to  expect  from  a  good 
agency.  I  hope  these  opinions  are  helpful  as 
you  assess  the  value  of  the  Micliigan 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the  upcoming 
session  of  the  Michigan  legislature. 
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BLIND  COMMISSION  VIOLATED  MEETING  LAW,  JUDGE  RULES 

by  Melinda  Voss 

Register  Staff  Writer 

(Reprinted  from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  December  14, 1982.) 


The  three  members  of  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  violated  the  state's  open 
meetings  law  two  years  ago  by  failing  to 
announce  publicly  the  reason  for  a  closed 
session,  a  Polk  County  District  Court  judge 
has  ruled. 

Judge  James  P.  Denato  also  found 
Commissioners  Nolden  Gentry,  Arlene 
Dayhoff  and  Richard  Crawford  violated  the 
law  by  holding  a  closed  session  without  the 
request  of  two  individuals  whose  profes- 
sional competence  was  discussed. 

Tlie  case  was  brought  by  Elsie  Grove,  a 
commission  employee  who  has  contended 
she  wrongfully  was  transferred.  Grove 
brought  the  action  against  the  commission 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  tape  recording  of 
the  Dec.  13,  1980.  closed  session,  but 
Denato  ruled  earlier  that  the  commission 
did  not  have  to  turn  over  the  tape. 

The  commissioners  met  behind  closed 
doors   to  discuss  the  job  performance  of 


then-director  John  Taylor,  Gentry  said. 
However,  the  subject  of  Grove's  perform- 
ance also  was  discussed  at  the  meeting,  he 
said. 

Under  the  open  meetings  law,  public 
bodies  must  give  24  hours  notice  of  a 
closed  meeting  and  state  the  reason  for  the 
session.  Tlie  law  also  requires  pubhc  bodies 
to  ask  employees  whose  job  performance  is 
discussed  whether  or  not  the  session  should 
be  closed. 

Grove's  appeal  of  her  transfer  to  the 
position  of  library  assistant  still  is  pending. 

Denato  ordered  the  commission  to  pay 
$5,000  for  Grove's  attorney  fees  but  did 
not  impose  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  as  allowed 
by  the  law.  He  also  enjoined  the  commis- 
sioners from  violating  the  open  meetings 
law  again,  wliich  would  make  them  subject 
in  the  future  to  contempt  penalties,  as  well 
as  the  penalties  specified  in  the  law. 


WAS  IT  A  RIDDLE,  OR  JUST  A  BAD  JOKE 


Ever  since  the  appointment  of  Nancy 
Norman  as  Director  of  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  turmoil  and  dissension 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  in  and 
around  the  agency.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers have  tried  to  downplay  it;  govern- 


ment officials  have  tried  to  deny  it;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  board  has 
tried  to  pretend  that  it  doesn't  exist.  But 
nothing  makes  it  go  away.  It  is  a  fact  of 
hfe,  one  wliich  will  not  be  ignored. 

Members  of  the  blind  community  have 
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picketed  the  law  offices  of  Nolden  Gentry, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind  board.  They  have  picketed 
meetings  of  the  Des  Moines  School  Board, 
of  which  Gentry  is  a  member.  During  each 
day  of  Christmas  they  presented  him  with  a 
neatly  wrapped  package,  containing  appro- 
priate httle  notes. 

On  the  night  of  December  11,  1982, 
there  was  a  ballet  performance  at  the  Des 
Moines  Civic  Center.  Nolden  Gentry  drove 
up  in  his  car,  let  Ms  wife  out,  and  drove 
away.  Whether  he  parked  and  came  in 
unnoticed  or  whether  he  slunk  away  is  not 
known.  One  thing  is  certain:  Bhnd  persons 
were  prominently  in  evidence  passing  out 
leaflets  to  the  entering  crowd.  Here  is  what 
the  leaflets  said: 


SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

Riddle:  How  does  a  computer  programmer 
and  budget  technician  become  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  for  the  Bhnd  with 
a  $1 2,000  per  year  salary  increase? 

Answer:  It's  easy,  when  your  husband  is  a 
law  partner  with  Nolden  Gentry,  board 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

Riddle:  If  the  wife  of  the  law  partner  is  best 
qualified,  why  was  it  necessary  to  use  a 
search  firm  and  spend  over  $13,000  in 
tax  money  to  reject  125  other  appli- 
cants? 

Answer:  You'll  have  to  figure  that  one  out. 

Riddle:  If  you  tell  others  that  all  blind 
people  in  the  state  hke  you  except  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Iowa,  yet  you  refuse  to  associate  with 
blind  people  to  know  for  sure,  is  it  moral 
to  tell  the  press  that  you  have  their 
support? 

Answer:  No,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  Nolden  Gentry  any. 


Riddle:  If  you're  Nolden  Gentry  and  1 1  of 
your  agency's  female  employees  are 
suing  you  for  sex  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  employment  practices,  how  do  you 
try  to  bail  yourself  out? 

Answer:  By  hiring  a  woman  with  feminist 
credentials  to  be  director,  even  if  she's 
not  quahfied. 


During  the  last  four  years  the  blind  of 
Iowa  have  been  forced  to  endure  a  great 
deal,  but  their  trials  have  not  been  in  vain. 
They  have  learned  patience  and  they  have 
learned  the  value  of  tougliness  and  unwa- 
vering determination.  They  have  also 
learned  to  spice  their  difficulties  with  a 
dash  of  humor.  In  the  long  run  no  force  on 
earth  can  stop  them  from  achieving  their 
goal  of  once  again  having  a  good  state 
agency  and  an  opportunity  for  equal 
treatment  and  first-class  status. 

The  blind  of  Iowa  realize  that  as  long  as 
Nolden  Gentry  continues  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  they  will  have  pohtics  and  incompe- 
tence as  usual.  To  get  the  flavor  of  what 
the  bhnd  are  doing  about  it,  one  cannot  do 
better  than  read  some  of  the  comments  of 
Peggy  Pinder,  the  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Iowa.  Here  is 
how  she  puts  it: 


Concerning:  Leafleting  of  the  Des  Moines 

School  Board  meeting 
Date:    November    16,    1982,    a    Tuesday 

evening 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  16, 
1982,  several  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd  of  Iowa  appeared 
at  Tech  High  School  in  Des  Moines,  the 
location  of  the  Des  Moines  School  Board 
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offices,  to  hand  out  leaflets  to  persons 
attending  the  school  board  meeting  sched- 
uled for  that  evening.  Two  entrances  were 
in  use,  the  front  and  the  rear  which  is  right 
off  the  parking  lot  and  seemed  to  be  the 
entrance  used  by  most  of  the  board  mem- 
bers themselves. 

While  leafleting  at  the  back  door,  Ron 
Green  had  several  board  members  approach 
the  door  from  different  directions  all  at 
once.  The  board  members  simply  lined  up 
without  being  asked,  took  their  leaflets, 
one  at  a  time,  from  Ron,  and  went  on 
inside  the  building.  Another  person 
received  his  leaflet  from  Ron,  also  obvious- 
ly a  board  member,  and  started  to  hand  it 
back,  saying  that  he  didn't  care  to  have 
one.  He  stopped  in  mid-sentence  and  mid- 
action,  apparently  having  seen  Gentry's 
name  printed  prominently  in  the  heading 
of  the  leaflet,  took  the  leaflet  back,  broke 
off,  walked  into  the  building,  and  was  read- 
ing as  he  went.  Jan  Ray  handed  a  leaflet  to 
yet  another  board  member  who  walked 
into  the  building  reading,  shaking  his  head, 
and  muttering,  "Nolden  again." 

Just  before  the  meeting  itself,  the  school 
board  members  were  in  a  glassed-in  area 
next  to  the  board  room,  chatting  among 
themselves.  Newsmen  were  located  in  the 
board  room  itself,  chatting  among  them- 
selves. The  citizens  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  were  all  out  in  the  hallway  next  to 
the  board  room,  all  reading  the  leaflets. 

Several  of  the  hot  issues  before  the 
board  at  this  time  dealt  with  schools  in  the 
black  areas  of  Des  Moines.  Most  of  the  citi- 
zens in  attendance  were  black.  All  were 
interested.  None  was  hostile. 

WHO  TV  carried  a  report  of  the  leaflet- 
ing, interviewing  Curtis  Willoughby. 


Date:  November  21,  1982 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  21 ,  1982, 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  leafleted  the  homes  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Nolden  Gentry. 

The  neighborhood  is  one  lived  in  by 
persons  of  wealth.  The  assessed  valuation 
on  Gentry's  home  is  over  $250,000.  The 
neighborhood  is  one  of  curving  roads, 
fanciful  street  names  hke  Druad  Lane,  and 
homes  set  far  back  from  the  quiet  streets 
among  carefully  manicured  lawns  and  also 
elevated  from  the  streets  themselves.  Many 
of  the  homes  have  quaint  redwood  steps 
leading  up  to  the  level  of  the  home  and, 
once  you  reach  the  proper  elevation,  you 
wander  through  beautiful  gardens  to  find 
the  house  itself. 

Homes  in  all  directions  from  the  Gentry 
home  were  given  a  leaflet,  the  same  one 
handed  out  at  the  school  board  meeting. 
Persons  accepting  the  leaflets  were  polite, 
thanking  the  blind  persons  for  bringing  the 
leaflets  to  their  doors. 


Concerning:   Leafleting  of  Gentry's  neigh- 
borhood 


Concerning:  Picketing  of  Nolden  Gentry's 
law  offices,  39th  and  Ingersoll,  Des 
Moines 

Date:  November  29,  1982 

On  Monday  morning  on  a  nice  crisp 
winter  day,  November  29,  1982,  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Iowa  began  an  all-day  picketing  outside  the 
offices  of  Nolden  Gentry,  550  39th  Street, 
Des  Moines.  This  office  building,  housing 
the  offices  of  Gentry's  law  firm  as  well  as 
other  offices,  is  located  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  39th  and 
Ingersoll.  Ingersoll  is  a  main  thoroughfare 
in  Des  Moines. 

More  than  20  lowans  participated  in 
picketing  and   leafleting  which  lasted  for 
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more  than  nine  hours  in  aU. 

The  picketers  carried  signs,  some  on 
sticks  and  some  in  sandwich  style,  made  by 
a  commercial  artist.  Each  sign  was  different 
and  the  signs  were  colored.  Red,  blue,  and 
black,  in  various  combinations,  appeared 
on  the  signs.  Tlie  signs  stated: 

Nolden,   Nolden,  go  away.  Stop  the  tax- 
payers giveaway. 
No  more  Nolden. 
Gentry  was  named  in  '78.  The  Commission 

began  to  deteriorate. 
We  want  a  board  chairman  who  cares. 
The  bhnd  are  not  pawns,  but  independent 

people,  (picture  of  a  pawn) 
Buddy  gets  the  job!  Blind  get  the  shaft! 
Gentry  +  Uhl  =  the  Norman  connection 
Wonder  why  we're  here?  Lend  us  your  ear. 
Gentry  forced  the  taxpayers  to  support  the 

buddy  system. 
The  devil  may  care  but  Gentry  doesn't. 
Gentry  is  not  "home"  to  the  Wind. 
Doesn't    Hsten       Doesn't    know      Nolden 

Gentry  must  go. 
Bhnd  lowans  are  first-class  citizens,  too. 
Mr.  Gentry,  lowans  deserve  quahty. 
BUnd  and  sighted  .  .  .  both  pay  for  Gentry's 

program. 
Mr.  Gentry,  please  keep  in  mind.  Your  job 

is  to  serve  the  blind. 
Gentry  wasted  twelve  thousand  tax  dollars 

to  buy  cushy  job  for  a  friend. 


Concerning:  Another  package 
Date:  December  9,  1982 

On  Thursday,  December  9,  1982, 
Nolden  Gentry  received  another  package  in 
his  office.  The  first  package,  received  on 
December  8,  1982,  was  actually  a  rather 
small  envelope.  This  second  package  was  a 
large  manila-type  envelope.  It  contained 
two  small  pieces  of  paper,  bearing  a  legend 


like :  I  give  you  a  blank  check  to  do  any- 
thing you  want -Nolden  Gentry;  and,  I  give 
you  a  blank  check  to  do  anything  you  want 
— Arlene  Dayhoff. 

The  package  was  dehvered  by  Jan  Ray, 
who  was  prepared  to  speak  to  Gentry  if  he 
was  present,  but  was  infonned  he  was  not 
and  left  the  package  for  him.  As  she  was 
leaving,  who  should  step  off  the  elevator 
but  Gentry.  He  greeted  her,  smiling,  and 
asked  if  she  had  come  to  deliver  the 
"second  package."  She  confessed  to  this. 
Still  smiling,  he  asked  her  just  what  the 
purpose  of  the  packages  was  and  stated 
that  he  tried  to  do  his  best  or  some  such. 
She  replied  that,  since  he  had  been  on  the 
Commission  board,  the  bhnd  had  gotten  a 
"raw  deal"  and  that  the  packages  symbol- 
ized this.  The  smile  on  Gentry's  face  then 
disappeared. 

The  package  bore  the  message: 

On  the  second  day  of  Christmas. 

The  chairman  gave  to  me. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 


Concerning:  Yet  another  package 
Date:  December  10,  1982 

On  Friday,  December  10,  1982,  Nolden 
Gentry  received  yet  another  package  in  his 
office.  This  package  was  about  the  size  of  a 
one-pound  candy  box  and  was  gift- 
wrapped.  It  contained  the  same  things  as 
the  two  previous  packages  and,  in  addition, 
a  copy  of  an  annual  Commission  budget. 

The  package  bore  the  message : 

On  the  third  day  of  Christmas, 

The  chairman  gave  to  me, 

A  three-miUion  budget. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 
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Following  through  on  the  motif  of  the 
song  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,"  the 
blind  of  Iowa  delivered  to  Nolden  Gentry 
another  package  each  day.  hi  order  to 
avoid  repetition  (while  still  preserving  the 
flavor  of  it  all)  we  skip  to  the  eighth  pack- 
age. The  humor  may  have  a  bite  to  it,  but 
in  such  sorry  circumstances  (with  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind  being  utterly  and 
completely  destroyed  in  every  way  that 
truly  counts)  one  must  either  laugh  or  cry- 
perhaps  a  little  of  both.  Here  is  more  of 
Peggy  Finder's  prose. 


On  Friday,  December  17,  1982,  Carol 
Smith  visited  the  offices  of  Nolden  Gentry 
to  dehver,  egad,  another  package.  This 
package  and  its  message  are  quite  close  to 
the  heart  of  many  of  us  since  the  message 
brings  up  an  incident  several  years  old  and 
one  which,  combined  with  other  more 
recent  events,  cannot  help  but  cover 
Nolden  Gentry  with  shame.  It  is  the  "pro- 
gram audit,"  Gentry's  great  mnovation  to 
discover  what  the  Commission  was  not 
doing  and  what  direction  it  should  take. 
This  was  the  audit  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion hired  Irvin  Kruger,  the  former 
employee  of  the  scandal-ridden  New  Jersey 
agency  for  the  blind  and  paid  good  state 
tax  money  for  it.  Tlie  document  has  rotted 
on  the  shelf.  We  are  hereby  hauling  it  out 
for  its  true  use. 

On  the  box  was  the  message: 

On  the  eighth  day  of  Christmas, 
The  chairman  gave  to  me. 
Eight  thousand  wasted. 
Seven  months  of  stalling. 
Six  thousand  blind  folk. 
FIVE    TWENTY-FOUR    FOURTH,     (the 
address  of  the  Commission  building) 


Four  years  of  turmoil, 

A  three-million  budget. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 


On  Monday,  December  20,  1982,  Dave 
Myers  visited  the  offices  of  Nolden  Gentry 
to  deliver  another  package,  wrapped  in 
Christmas  paper.  Tlie  package  was  about 
the  size  of  a  standard  dress  box  and  was 
filled  with  all  the  items  previously  given  to 
Gentry.  In  addition,  the  box  contained  a 
picture  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  staff  organizational  table. 

On  the  outside  of  the  box  was  the 
message : 

On  the  ninth  day  of  Christmas. 

The  chairman  gave  to  me. 

Ninety-three  staff  cringing. 

Eight  thousand  wasted. 

Seven  months  of  stalling. 

Six  thousand  blind  folk, 

FIVE  TWENTY-FOUR  FOURTH, 

Four  years  of  turmoil. 

A  three-million  budget. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 


On  Tuesday,  December  21,  1982.  Mary 
Sonksen  visited  the  offices  of  Nolden 
Gentry  to  dehver  a  package,  about  the  size 
of  a  standard  coat  box,  and  nicely  wrapped 
in  Christmas  paper.  The  box  contained  all 
the  items  previously  given  to  Gentry  and, 
in  addition,  had  a  copy  of  the  list  of  ten 
names  from  which  Jim  Witte  "chose"  his 
new  Braille  teacher. 

On  the  outside  of  the  box  was  the 
message : 

On  the  tenth  day  of  Christmas, 
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The  chairman  gave  to  me. 

Ten  applications. 

Ninety-three  staff  cringing. 

Eight  thousand  wasted. 

Seven  months  of  stalling. 

Six  thousand  blind  folk. 

FIVE  TWENTY-FOUR  FOURTH. 

Four  years  of  turmoil. 

A  three-million  budget. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

Of  course,  Mary  Sonksen  asked  especial- 
ly for  this  day  since  she  was  the  person 
who,  on  December  4,  1982,  requested  and 
had  a  hearing  before  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  discriminating  against  her  on  the  basis 
of  political  affihation.  The  list  which  Witte 
created  and  from  which  he  chose  the  top 
candidate  had  ten  names  on  it. 


an  indication  of  Nancy  Norman's  last- 
minute  application  for  the  directorship  of 
the  Commission. 

On    the    outside    of   the    box    was   the 
message : 

On  the  elevejith  day  of  Christmas. 

The  chairman  gave  to  nie. 

The  eleventh-hour  candidate. 

Ten  applications. 

Ninety-three  staff  cringing. 

Eight  thousand  wasted. 

Seven  months  of  stalling. 

Six  thousand  blind  folk. 

FIVE  TWENTY-FOUR  FOURTH. 

Four  years  of  turmoil. 

A  three-million  budget. 

Two  sure  votes. 

And  the  appearance  of  impropriety. 


On  Wednesday,  December  22,  1982, 
Carol  Smith  visited  the  offices  of  Nolden 
Gentry  to  deliver,  lo,  another  package.  Tliis 
package  was  about  the  size  of  those  boxes 
containing  fruit  juices  in  a  case  of  twelve  in 
the  grocery  stores.  It  was  neatly  wrapped  in 
Christmas  paper.  We  had  rather  an  internal 
struggle  to  determine  the  message  on  this 
one.  The  losing  candidate  was  "Eleven 
women  plaintiffs."  This,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  lawsuits  which  are  now  going  for- 
ward against  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  because  of  sex  discrimination  in  its 
hiring  practices. 

The  package  contained  the  items 
previously  given  to  Gentry  and.  in  addition, 


At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  article 
we  do  not  have  full  details  of  the  twelfth 
package,  but  we  have  been  told  that  it  was 
the  climax  of  them  all,  being  dehvered  by 
motorcade  with  full  police  escort.  Was  it 
not  Ebenezer  Scrooge  who  said  something 
or  another  about  somebody  who  would 
keep  his  Christmas  by  losmg  his  situation? 
Not  in  1982  but,  as  the  blind  of  Iowa  say 
it,  by  1983.  However,  whether  it  be  in  '83 
or  '84,  the  blind  of  Iowa  are  not  likely  to 
tire  of  the  struggle  or  bend  the  knee  to 
tyranny.  The  shackles  will  be  broken;  the 
yoke  will  be  removed;  and  the  bhnd  of  the 
state  of  Iowa  will  once  again  be  free.  The 
promise  has  been  made— and  it  will  be  kept. 
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UPDATE  ON  THE  PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN 


For  several  years  we  have  been  striving 
to  reach  the  goal  of  1 ,000  members  on  the 
Pre-Authorized  Check  Plan,  making  annual 
contributions  of  at  least  $250,000.  Finally, 
it  would  appear  that  the  goal  is  in  sight. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  in 
Minneapolis  last  year  we  had  slightly  more 
than  900  members  on  the  PAC  Plan,  the 
annuahzed  contributions  were  just  over 
$200,000.  We  have  reached  this  objective 
at  each  annual  convention  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  but  then  we  have  begun  to 
shde  backward,  soon  dropping  below  the 
$200,000  mark  and  slightly  below  the  900 
contributor  level.  This  year  was  different. 
After  the  convention  it  kept  going  up.  The 
sustained  effort  is  now  bearing  fruit.  As  of 
mid-February,  1983,  there  were  Pre- 
Authorized  Check  contributors  in  all  fifty 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tliere 
were  a  total  of  929  such  contributors,  and 
they  were  making  monthly  contributions 
of  more  than  $18,400.  Tlie  average  con- 
tributor was  giving  $19.84  per  month,  hi 
1982  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 
total  PAC  contribution  for  the  year 
exceeded  $200,000,  and  as  of  mid-Febru- 
ary, 1983,  the  annualized  contribution  is 
$221,226.00. 

This  is  progress,  indeed.  It  is  also  devo- 
tion, commitment  to  purpose,  and  sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  reminder  to  ourselves  and  a 
signal  to  our  opponents  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  and  intend  to  find  the  means  to 
carry  it  out.  We  are  on  the  march  to  first- 
class  citizenship  and  freedom,  and  no  force 
on  earth  is  going  to  stop  us. 

A  few  Federationists  still  do  not  under- 
stand the  details  of  how  the  PAC  Plan 
works.  It  is  simple,  and  every  Federationist 


in  the  country  should  try  to  join.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  sign  a  card  authorizing  your 
bank  to  deduct  whatever  amount  you 
specify  from  your  checking  account  each 
month.  That  card,  along  with  a  voided 
check,  should  be  sent  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Bhnd,  1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230.  You 
may  specify  on  what  day  of  the  month  you 
wish  the  money  withdrawn  from  your 
account,  and  you  may  change  the  monthly 
amount  or  stop  the  payments  at  any  time 
you  choose.  All  you  have  to  do  is  notify 
the  National  Office  of  the  Federation.  Most 
state  and  local  presidents  have  the  Pre- 
Authorized  Check  (PAC  Plan)  cards,  or  you 
may  get  them  from  the  National  Office.  It 
is  important  that  we  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is,  that  we  support  our  move- 
ment with  our  funds  as  well  as  our  feelings. 
The  PAC  Plan  is  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  we  have  for  financing  our  move- 
ment and  making  life  better  for  the  bhnd. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  of 
supporting  the  Federation:  regular  dona- 
tions from  individuals  and  state  and  local 
affiliates,  the  Associates  program,  wills  and 
bequests,  hike-a-thons  and  bike-a-thons, 
white  cane  activities,  and  a  number  of 
others.  These  activities  will  be  reported  on 
in  later  issues.  There  is,  however,  no  single 
method  of  financing  our  movement  which 
gives  more  promise  of  long  range  success  or 
involvement  of  the  individual  Federationist 
than  the  PAC  Plan.  At  present  the  highest 
PAC  contributor  (and  he  is  not  a  wealthy 
man)  gives  $250  a  month.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  PAC  contributors  who  give 
$2.50.  The  amount  is  important,  but  even 
more  crucial  is  the  spirit,  the  desire  to  give 
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until  it  hurts,  and  the  knowledge  of  partic- 
ipating in  a  mighty  movement  of  effort  and 
accomplishment  and  belief. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  breakdown 
of  PAC  Plan  contributions  as  of  mid-Feb- 
ruary, 1983.  Notice  how  close  some  of  the 
states  are  to  each  other  and  how  the  rank- 


ings could  be  changed  by  only  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  amounts  being  given.  By  the 
time  this  appears  in  the  Monitor  there  will 
doubtless  be  changes.  Let  us  determine  that 
we  will  go  into  the  1983  convention  with 
at  least  1 ,000  PAC  contributors  givijig  at 
least  $250,000  per  year: 


SUMMARY  PAC  LIST  BY  STATE 
February  8,1983 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


State 

Members 

Maryland 

55 

Minnesota 

44 

Iowa 

42 

Colorado 

45 

Michigan 

31 

Cahfomia 

44 

Missouri 

40 

Ohio 

42 

Alaska 

10 

Texas 

32 

Kansas 

18 

New  York 

26 

Massachusetts 

42 

Nebraska 

26 

South  Carolina 

51 

Virginia 

25 

Illinois 

18 

Idaho 

28 

Kentucky 

23 

Pennsylvania 

21 

Louisiana 

26 

Washington 

14 

Tennessee 

14 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

North  Carolina 

15 

Mississippi 

14 

Connecticut 

16 

Wisconsin 

9 

Florida 

10 

Arkansas 

12 

Amount 

Sl,764.50 
$1,493.50 
$1,236.00 
$1,156.00 
$992.50 
$904.50 
$806.00 
$672.00 
$645.50 
$619.00 
$612.50 
$542.00 
$516.00 
$466.00 
$407.00 
$403.00 
$400.00 
$386.00 
$365.00 
$349.00 
$345.00 
$313.00 
$273.00 
$249.00 
$247.00 
$198.50 
$198.50 
$175.00 
$158.00 
$155.00 


Average 

$32.08 
$33.94 
$29.42 
$25.68 
$32.01 
$20.55 
$20.15 
$16.00 
$64.55 
$19.34 
$34.02 
$20.84 
$12.28 
$17.92 
$7.98 
$16.12 
$22.22 
$13.78 
$15.86 
$16.61 
$13.26 
$22.35 
$19.50 
$31.12 
$16.46 
$14.17 
$12.40 
$19.44 
$15.80 
$12.91 
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31 

New  Mexico 

11 

$132.00 

32 

Indiana 

10 

S128.00 

33 

West  Virginia 

10 

$121.00 

34 

Utah 

13 

$109.00 

35 

Oregon 

8 

$106.00 

36 

New  Jersey 

6 

$100.00 

37 

Arizona 

8 

$95.00 

38 

New  Hampshire 

10 

$91.50 

39 

South  Dakota 

10 

$90.00 

40 

Alabama 

8 

$78.00 

41 

Georgia 

8 

$65.00 

42 

Hawaii 

2 

$50.00 

43 

Montana 

4 

$37.50 

44 

Oklahoma 

4 

$35.00 

45 

Vermont 

2 

S32.00 

46 

Rliode  Island 

3 

$30.00 

47 

Nevada 

4 

$30.00 

48 

North  Dakota 

1 

$20.00 

49 

Maine 

1 

$15.00 

50 

Delaware 

3 

$12.50 

51 

Wyoming 

2 

$10.00 

Total 
Annual! 

zed 

929 

$18,435.50 
$221,226.00 

$12.00 

$12.80 

$12.10 

$8.38 

$13.25 

$16.66 

$11.87 

S9.15 

$9.00 

$9.75 

$8.12 

$25.00 

$9.37 

S8.75 

$16.00 

$10.00 

$7.50 

$20.00 

$15.00 

$4.16 

$5.00 

$19.84 


NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
MORE  OF  THE  SAME  TROUBLE, 
MORE  OF  THE  SAME  PROMISES 


For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
reporting  on  the  unbelievably  poor  manage- 
ment and  bad  service  prevaihng  at  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Tlie 
pattern  always  seems  to  be  the  same: 
audit  findings  of  violations  of  law,  poor 
accounting  practices,  general  inefficiency 
coupled  with  promises  that,  "yes.  these 
things  did  happen,  and  they  are  bad— but 


we  have  instituted  reforms,  and  all  will  now 
be  well."  Then,  in  a  few  months,  the 
pattern  repeats  itself. 

In  the  ordinary  business  or  governmental 
operations,  if  such  problems  had  surfaced, 
the  people  responsible  for  the  mismanage- 
ment would  have  been  sent  packing  the 
first  time  around.  There  would  have  been 
no  second  or  third  or  fourth  performances. 
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However,  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind 
is  what  it  is,  and  New  Jersey  government  is 
New  Jersey  government.  So  here  we  go 
again— and  the  ones  who  suffer  the  conse- 
quences are  the  general  public  of  New 
Jersey,  the  taxpayers,  and  (most  of  aO)  the 
Wind  of  the  state. 

The  present  furor  centers  around  the 
most  recent  state  audit  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission,  as  well  as  related  financial 
matters.  First,  let  us  consider  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
bhnd  which  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  intended  to  build.  The  Com- 
mission bought  the  Holy  Trinity  Convent 
and  School  from  the  Cathohc  Archdiocese 
of  Newark  for  S750.000.  intending  to 
convert  it  into  a  rehabilitation  center. 
Next,  the  Commission  spent  SI 30,000  to 
make  an  arcliitectural  survey  to  determine 
how  it  all  could  be  done.  Then,  the  whole 
plan  was  scrapped  because  of  "economical 
conditions."  So  the  money  was  wasted; 
the  blind  will  have  no  Center;  and  the  state 
has  a  building  on  its  hands  which  it  can 
apparently  neither  use  nor  sell.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  presumably  one-half  of  the 
S750,000  purchase  price  (money  which 
was  secured  from  the  federal  government) 
will  now  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  New  Jersey  taxpayers  and 
returned  to  Washington,  thus  making  less 
money  available  for  needed  state  programs 
—mainly,  one  would  suppose,  programs  for 
the  bhnd. 

All  of  this  was  reported  in  the  December 
3,  1982,  Newark  Star  Ledger: 


STATE  FAILS  TO  LURE  BIDS  FOR 
EX-CONVENT  SCHOOL 

By  Kenneth  Reid 

The  state  failed  to  attract  any  bidders 
yesterday  for  a  convent-school  in  Westfield 
that  the  Department  of  Human  Services  is 


trying  to  sell  in  order  to  recoup  $880,000  a 
controversial  agency  spent  to  convert  the 
facility  into  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
bhnd. 

But  Tom  Stappas  of  Westfield,  one  of 
two  prospective  bidders  who  attended  the 
auction  in  Trenton,  proposed  to  buy  the 
three-building  complex  for  $450,000,  con- 
tingent upon  receiving  a  variance  from 
the  Westfield  Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment 
to  develop  the  property,  according  to 
WilUam  Bolen,  cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Real 
Property  Management. 

His  proposal,  however,  was  not  an  actual 
bid,  Bolen  said. 

Tlie  property  of  the  former  Holy  Trinity 
Convent  and  School  on  First  Street  is 
zoned  for  one-  or  two-family  residences.  It 
was  unclear  what  Stappas  wants  to  do  with 
the  land  and  its  three  buildings.  Stappas 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment  because 
he  has  an  unlisted  phone  number. 

Larry  Lockhart.  a  special  assistant  to 
Human  Services  Commissioner  George 
Albanese.  said  he  was  not  "happy  with  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  proposal,"  and  said 
the  commissioner  is  waiting  to  see  "some- 
thing official"  before  considering  it. 

"I  don't  know  how  legitimate  it  is," 
Lockhart  added. 

The  state  is  seeking  to  recoup  the 
$880,000  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  invested  in 
the  facility. 

About  SI 30.000  was  expended  for  an 
arcliitectural  study  to  see  how  the  complex 
could  be  converted  into  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind  and  $750,000  was 
spent  to  purchase  the  buildings  from  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Archdiocese  of  Newark. 

Half  of  the  $750,000  came  from  federal 
money  that  Lockhart  said  should  be 
returned  to  Washington,  or  else  future 
rehabilitation  aid  could  be  threatened. 

The  rehabilitation  center  plan  was 
shelved   by   Albanese  in   May   because  of 
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economic  conditions.  The  commission's 
fiscal  operations  also  were  taken  over  by 
Human  Services  because  of  poor  manage- 
ment. 

Originally,  Bolen's  division  was  going  to 
start  the  bidding  at  $450,000  because  of 
deteriorated  conditions  of  the  buildings 
noted  by  a  state  appraiser. 

Human  Services,  however,  sought  to 
increase  the  starting  bid  to  5920,000,  a 
figure  approved  on  Monday  by  the  State 
House  Commission,  which  handles  the 
disposition  of  state-owned  property. 

But  Bolen,  who  ran  the  auction,  said 
that  as  he  decreased  the  price  by  SI  00 .000 
increments,  there  were  no  takers.  He  said 
the  lateness  in  advertising  the  new  bidding 
price  also  could  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
low  turnout  and  lack  of  bids. 

But  Bolen  felt  that  "if  no  one  showed  up 
for  $450,000,  I'm  not  sure  how  many  we 
could  get  at  $920,000." 

Lockhart,  citing  the  1980  price  tag  of 
$750,000,  believed  the  property  should  be 
worth  more  today. 

"It's  located  in  a  fine  community  like 
Westfield  and  I  think  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  closely  collect  on  our  losses  or 
mijiimize  on  our  losses,"  he  said. 


ditures  reported  by  the  Commission  does 

not  agree  with  Treasury  appropriation 
records.  Further,  other  costs  reported 
for  these  programs,  but  spent  from 
other  than  Commission  appropriation 
accounts,  could  not  be  adequately  traced 
through  the  Commission's  subsystems 
for  recording  costs. 

C.  We  could  not  find  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  consultants  engaged  to  study  both 
State  and  non-State  funds  is  being  pro- 
rated between  these  funds. 


This  is  what  the  state  auditor  says,  and 
the  understatement  of  it  all  is  nothing  short 
of  astonishmg.  What,  for  instance,  is  meant 
by  the  statement:  "The  Commission  is 
unable  to  support  an  account  receivable  of 
5450,000  as  recorded  by  the  Treasury  in 
the  Commission's  accounts?"  Why  can't 
the  money  be  accounted  for?  Where  did  it 
go?  Did  it  ever  exist  at  all?  Did  it  just  get 
misplaced  by  happenstance?  Will  it  ever  be 
found  again? 

On  December  10.  1 982,  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger  pubhshed  another  article.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  comments  are  mild  and 
the  language  restrained: 


But  this  report  by  the  Star  Ledger  is  not 
all.  Far  from  it.  The  most  recent  state  audit 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
BUnd  reports,  among  other  things,  in  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "Other  Matters"  the  follow- 
ing: 

OTHER  MATTERS 

A.  The  Commission  is  unable  to  support  an 
account  receivable  of  $450,000  as 
recorded  by  the  Treasury  in  the  Com- 
mission's accounts. 

B.  The  amount  of  Federal  program  expen- 


STATE  AUDIT  CRITICIZES 
COMMISSION  FOR  BLIND 

by  Guy  Sterling 

A  state  audit  of  the  N.J.  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  was 
released  yesterday  and  reported  that  for 
the  two-year  period  ending  in  June  1981 
the  agency's  internal  controls  exhibited 
"material  weaknesses." 

In  addition,  the  state  agency  charged 
with  aiding  New  Jersey's  blind  has  ignored 
many  of  the  recommendations  offered  in 
previous  fiscal  reviews,  the  audit  said. 
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"We  believe  the  commission's  failure  to 
implement  our  recommendations  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  material  weakness- 
es and  other  conditions  noted  in  this 
report,"  the  audit  declared. 

The  commission  responded  to  the 
audit's  findings  by  claiming  recently  insti- 
tuted controls  should  help  resolve  its  fiscal 
troubles  and  prevent  further  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

According  to  the  audit,  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  State  Auditing,  weaknesses  in 
the  commission's  bookkeeping  procedures 
were  found  in  each  of  four  major  areas 
examined. 

Those  areas  included  audit  compliance, 
appropriation  expenditures,  cash  receipts 
and  revenues  and  obUgations  and  encum- 
brances. 

State  accountants  found  fiscal  problems 
in  other  areas,  too,  the  audit  reported. 

Included  among  the  miscellaneous 
matters  was  $450,000  state  treasury  offi- 
cials maintain  is  owed  the  commission  but 
which  the  commission  "could  not  support 
as  due,"  the  audit  said. 

Commission  officials  "informed  us  (the 
state  auditors)  it  is  doubtful  this  amount 
will  be  collected,"  the  audit  added. 

Yesterday,  Norma  F.  Krajczar,  the 
commission's  executive  director,  could  not 
recall  the  source  of  the  $450,000  debt  to 
the  commission. 

Another  miscellaneous  matter  cited  by 
the  auditors  was  a  discrepancy  between 
expenditures  from  federal  programs  report- 
ed by  the  commission  and  the  amount  of 
those  expenditures  appearing  in  treasury 
appropriation  records. 

In  the  area  of  audit  compliance,  the 
commission  chose  not  to  implement  fiscal 
recommendations  suggested  in  a  1975  state 
review,  the  audit  disclosed. 

Maintaining  cashbooks  and  establisWng 
inventory  systems  and  accountability  con- 
trols in  some  of  the  commission's  programs 


and  updating  a  register  of  all  New  Jersey 
blind  residents  were  a  few  of  those  prior 
recommendations. 

In  the  area  of  internal  commission 
controls  over  appropriation  expenditures- 
taxpayer  funds— the  state  auditors  found 
"material  weaknesses  in  the  authorization, 
purchasing  and  receiving,  payroll  and 
personnel  and  the  financial  recording  and 
reporting  processes." 

The  commission's  appropriation  expen- 
diture difficulties  led  the  state  auditors  to 
conclude  that  the  agency  did  not  follow 
"generally  accepted  accounting  principles." 

The  audit  noted  the  commission  spent 
almost  $19  million  in  state  and  federal 
funds  during  the  two-year  period  the 
review  considered. 

The  audit  broke  down  the  commission's 
cash  receipts  and  revenues  weaknesses  into 
problems  with  procedures  to  compare  and 
verify  receipts,  deposits  and  cashbook 
entries  and  the  timeliness  of  its  deposits 
and  recording. 

It  noted  the  agency  had  not  established  a 
cashbook  for  general  treasury  receipts,  as 
the  state  had  recommended  in  two  earlier 
audits. 

Additional  accounting  personnel  and  the 
use  of  outside  consultants  have  served  to 
improve  the  agency's  internal  fiscal  con- 
trols, the  audit  noted.  Implementing  its 
recommendations  will  "strengthen"  those 
controls  further,  the  review  added. 

Release  of  the  audit  comes  at  a  time  the 
commission,  a  state  Department  of  Human 
Services  agency  headquartered  in  Newark, 
has  instituted  new  controls  designed  to 
remedy  its  fiscal  woes. 

Krajczar  said  yesterday  the  result  of 
those  controls  "clearly  indicate  many  prob- 
lems are  well  on  their  way  to  resolution." 

State  officials  have  been  aware  of  fiscal 
difficulties  at  the  commission  since  at  least 
the  mid-1970s. 

In  the  spring  of  1980,  the  agency's  fiscal 
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section  was  overhauled  and  given  two  new 
managers  to  straighten  out  its  record-keep- 
ing procedures. 

Last  week,  one  of  those  fiscal  officers, 
Gary  Bruschini,  was  transferred  out  of  the 
commission,  a  move  not  connected  with 
the  audit's  findings,  Lockhart  reported. 


So  this  is  what  we  have  from  the  state 
auditors  and  the  newspaper.  Yet,  things 
seem  to  be  rocking  along  in  the  usual 
manner  at  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind— no  worry,  no  disturbance.  There 
are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  too  "aggressive" 
—that  we  are  unreasonable,  "pushy,"  and 
(ultimate  condemnation)  that  we  are  "mih- 
tant."  In  view  of  the  history  of  events  sur- 
rounding the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  if  the  blind  of  the  nation  do  not 
join  with  the  Wind  of  New  Jersey  to  bring 
reform,  what  real  hope  is  there  for 
improvement?  And  as  it  is  with  New 
Jersey,  so  it  is  with  other  states-and  with 


the  federal  establishment,  as  well. 

Despite  statements  to  the  contrary  by 
the  custodial  agencies  in  the  field,  we  are 
not  now  condemning  (nor  have  we  ever 
condemned)  all  of  the  agencies  in  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind.  As  we  have  said 
many  times  before,  such  agencies  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  us.  We  work  with 
them  in  partnership  and  harmony. 

In  fact,  our  purpose  is  not  to  condemn 
at  all  but  to  bring  change-to  be  seen  for 
what  we  are  and  heard  with  our  own  voice. 
The  truth  is  as  basic  and  elemental  as  this : 
We  are  simply  no  longer  willing  to  live  as 
second-class  citizens.  Regardless  of  the  cost 
or  hostility,  we  will  not  do  it.  If  our  choice 
is  to  have  confrontation  or  to  lie  down  and 
be  walked  on  like  rugs,  then  the  choice  is 
painful,  but  it  is  also  inescapable.  It  must 
be  confrontation.  However,  we  hope  and 
we  believe  that  such  need  not  be  our 
choice.  There  is  a  better  way,  one  which 
can  bring  encouragement  and  progress  to 
all -if  only  the  custodial  agencies  in  the 
field  can  understand  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  they  are  completely  destroyed. 


AND  THEY  SAY  THERE  IS  NO  DISCRIMINATION: 
HOW  ABOUT  A  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE? 


Some  of  the  professionals  in  the  field  of 
blindness  still  hold  the  view  that  the  blind 
are  not  a  minority  and  that  discrimination 
against  the  blind  does  not  exist.  They  argue 
that  the  real  problem  of  blindness  is  the 
loss  of  eyesight.  Hence,  bhndness  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  nuisance. 
Louis  Rives,  the  former  president  of  NAC 
(the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  BHnd  and  Visually 
Handicapped)    preached    this    philosophy 


vociferously,  and  his  followers  have  carried 
on  where  he  left  off. 

We  in  the  Federation  have  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  view  (the  disaster 
concept  of  bhndness)  does  not  square  with 
reality.  We  have  said  that  "the  real  problem 
is  not  the  loss  of  eyesight.  Tlie  real  problem 
is  the  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  infor- 
mation which  exist.  If  a  blind  person  has 
proper  training  and  opportunity,  bhndness 
is  only  a  physical  nuisance."  Tliis  is  not  just 
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an  ideology.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  based  on 
years  of  experience  and  countless  hard-won 
battles  for  our  rights. 

Another  such  battle  is  now  at  an  end. 
Again,  we  have  shown  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  our  full  participation  on  equal 
terms  is  not  the  fact  of  our  bhndness.  Dr. 
Jeniigan  spoke  of  this  matter  in  his  Presi- 
dential Report  at  the  1982  NFB  Conven- 
tion. (See  the  Braille  Monitor  for  Septem- 
ber, 1982).  The  case  concerns  Donna 
Yates,  a  Federationist  from  Rhode  Island. 

It  all  began  in  the  spring  of  1981,  when 
Donna  booked  a  Caribbean  cruise  with  the 
Costa  Cruise  Lines,  operating  from  New 
York  City.  This  was  to  be  a  glorious  vaca- 
tion for  Donna,  sailing  aboard  a  luxury 
cruise  ship.  She  would  be  traveling  alone. 
So  what;  she  traveled  everywhere  else 
without  assistance.  This  was  Donna's  view 
of  the  matter,  insofar  as  she  gave  it  any 
thought  at  all  (which  wasn't  much).  Why 
should  she? 

As  circumstances  developed,  however, 
the  folks  at  the  Costa  Cruise  Lines  had  a 
different  attitude.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
following  correspondence  between  the  two 
travel  agencies  involved  and  the  cruise  line. 
This  is  what  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
bhndness  is  all  about. 


Outlet  Travel  Center 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

May  20,  1981 

Costa  Cruises 

New  York,  New  York 

Re:    Yates/  Ms.  Donna 

CarlaC.  -July  18,  1981 

Gentlemen: 

This  letter  is  being  written  to  advise  you 
that  we  have  booked  the  above  captioned 


client  on  your  July  18th  Carla  C.  cruise. 
This  booking  was  made  through  Gramercy/ 
Singleworld  on  a  share  basis  (Vi  a  twin ). 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise 
you  that  Miss  Yates  is  blind  and  while  she 
is  very  capable  of  caring  for  herself,  I  am 
wondering  if  there  are  any  special  arrange- 
ments that  you  might  have  for  this  kind  of 
a  situation.  She's  a  beautiful  24  year  old  gal 
who  has  travelled  many  times  before  and 
just  loves  to  get  around,  despite  her  handi- 
cap. 

Also,  would  you  have  a  list  of  shore 
excursions  that  are  offered  for  the  various 
island  stops  and  could  she  avail  herself  of 
these  tours. 

Your  immediate  response  to  the  above 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Sherman  S.  Price 

Outlet  Travel  Center 


Costa  Cruises 

New  York,  New  York 

May  22,  1981 


Outlet  Travel  Center 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Re:    Ms.  Donna  Yates 

CarlaC.  -July  18,1981 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated  May  20, 
1981,  concerning  Donna  Yates  and  her 
scheduled  cruise  on  the  Carla  C  in  July. 

It  would  appear  from  the  contents  of 
your  letter  that  the  young  lady  will  be 
travelling  without  the  benefit  of  a  compan- 
ion. 

Although  you  point  out  that  she  is  capa- 
ble of  caring  for  herself,  I  wonder  how  she 
will  be  able  to  find  her  way  around  the  ship 
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without  the  help  of  the  crew  or  another 
passenger.  You  also  ask  if  any  special 
arrangements  must  be  made  in  a  situation 
like  this.  I  must  point  that  these  ships  are 
not  built  to  accomodate  handicapped 
persons.  There  are  no  special  guides  for  her 
to  be  able  to  fmd  her  way  about  the  ship. 

I  cannot  assume  to  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  her  well-being  on  her  cabin  mate, 
fellow  passengers  or  the  crew. 

After  carefully  considering  the  possible 
difficulties,  in  allowing  this  passenger  to 
sail,  I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  allow 
this  to  occur. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  disappointment 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  I  can  see  no  way  for 
her  to  go  un-escorted  without  disturbing 
her  fellow  travelers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Audrey  Honor 

Manager 

Customer  Relations 


The  Gramercy  Travel  System,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 

May  27,  1981 

Mr.  Sherman  Price 
Outlet  Travel  Service 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Re:    Ms.  D.  Yate/Carla  C 
July  18,  1981 

Dear  Sherman, 

With  reference  to  the  May  22  letter  from 
COSTA  CRUISES,  we  sincerely  regret  that 
we  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the 
well-being  of  the  above  cUent  nor  can  we 
expect  her  roommate  or  escort  to  provide 
special  attention  because  of  her  disability. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  cancel  Ms. 
Yates'  reservation  and  have  enclosed  our 


check    #19679  to  serve  as  full  and  final 
refund. 

Again,  we  truly  regret  the  necessity  for 
this  action. 

Sincerely, 

The  Gramercy  Travel  System,  Inc. 

Randall  L.  Russell 

Cruise  Manager 


These  letters  call  forth  and  draw  upon  all 
of  the  myths  and  misconceptions  about  the 
helpless  and  incompetent  blind.  Donna 
Yates  is  a  perfectly  normal,  capable  adult. 
Yet,  there  was  great  concern  for  her  safety, 
and  no  one  wanted  to  "assume  the  respon- 
sibility." It  all  came  out  as  thougli  Donna 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  infant,  or  a 
toddler  at  best.  But,  this  is  the  run-of-the- 
mill,  garden  variety  form  of  discrimination. 
The  outright  denial  of  opportunity,  based 
on  motives  which  are  expressed  in  the 
kindest,  most  innocent  manner  possible. 
Tliere  was  great  concern  for  Donna's  well- 
being,  but  not  enougli  to  accord  her  the 
dignity  and  respect  she  deserved,  both  as  a 
paying  customer  and  a  human  being. 

The  real  believers  in  the  disaster  concept 
of  blindness  would  probably  consider  the 
foregoing  communications  to  be  an  end  to 
the  entire  episode.  Donna  Yates,  however, 
is  not  a  defeatist  in  either  her  thinking  or 
her  spirit.  Unpleasant  as  it  might  be  to 
become  the  focus  of  a  pubhc  battle  (after 
all,  her  only  purpose  had  been  to  take  a 
peaceful,  relaxing  vacation).  Donna  decided 
to  fight  back.  She  was  determined  to 
compel  the  cruise  hne  to  accept  her  on 
equal  terms. 

This  led  to  the  filing  of  a  civil  rights 
complaint  with  the  New  York  State  Human 
Rights  Division.  The  complamt  charged 
that  Costa  Cruise  Line  and  Singleworld  had 
violated  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
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sions  of  the  New  York  State  Human 
Rights  Act.  An  investigation  was  con- 
ducted. This  part  of  the  proceeding  ended 
on  June  25,  1982,  with  a  detennination 
that  "probable  cause"  existed  for  a  finding 
that  unlawful  discrimination  had  occurred. 
This  was  reported  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  (Rhode 
Island)  Journal,  July  10,  1982: 


NEARLY  BLIND  WOMAN  WINS 
ROUND  FOR  PLACE  ON  CRUISE 

by  Gayle  Gertler 
Journal-Bulletin  Staff  Writer 

CRANSTON-Tlie  New  York  Division  of 
Human  Rights  has  found  that  Donna  Yates, 
a  nearly  blind  woman  who  was  not  allowed 
to  take  a  cruise,  has  a  legitimate  complaint 
and  should  have  a  hearing. 

FeUcia  Clavell,  a  division  spokeswoman, 
said  an  investigation  into  Miss  Yates'  com- 
plaint found  that  two  New  York  companies 
engaged  in  "unlawful  discriminatory  prac- 
tices" when  they  denied  Miss  Yates  a  berth 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise  ship  last  summer. 

Miss  Clavell  said  the  hearing  will  be  held 
before  a  New  York  administrative  law 
judge.  No  date  has  been  set. 

Miss  Yates,  25,  has  been  almost  bhnd 
since  birth.  A  year  ago,  she  booked  a  berth 
on  a  cruise  ship  leaving  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  in  mid -July.  Costa  Cruises,  which 
operates  the  ship,  and  Singleworld  of  New 
York  City,  the  firm  that  handled  the  book- 
ing, accepted  a  S215  deposit  for  the  trip. 

Accompanying  the  deposit  was  a  letter 
from  Miss  Yates  acknowledging  her  handi- 
cap. Miss  Clavell  said  the  companies 
accepted  another  $843  from  Miss  Yates  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  trip,  but  then 
returned  aO  of  Miss  Yates'  money,  saying 
they  didn't  want  to  be  held  liable  if  she 
were  injured. 


Miss  Yates  filed  a  complaint  last  August 
with  the  New  York  Human  Rights  Division, 
which  has  jurisdiction  because  both 
companies  are  incorporated  in  that  state. 

Miss  Yates  has  said  that  officials  of  both 
companies  told  her  they  feared  for  her 
safety  if  she  traveled  alone.  She  said  she 
was  told  she  could  take  the  cruise  only  if 
she  found  a  friend  to  go  with  her. 

The  passenger  assigned  as  Miss  Yates' 
roommate  might  feel  pressured  to  take 
responsibility  for  her,  the  companies  said. 
They  held  to  their  position  even  after  Miss 
Yates  offered  to  sign  a  waiver  releasing 
Costa  from  responsibility. 

Tlie  hearing  probably  will  be  scheduled 
in  three  to  four  months.  Miss  Clavell  said. 

Miss  Yates  said  yesterday  that  she  is  not 
surprised  the  Human  Rights  Division  found 
in  her  favor.  She  said  she  would  rather 
settle  the  matter  without  a  hearing  and 
take  the  trip,  but  will  go  througii  with  the 
hearing,  if  necessary. 

"I  knew  those  companies  were  wrong 
to  begin  with,"  she  said.  "That's  why  I 
filed  the  complaint.  I  want  people  to 
understand  that  I  do  have  rights." 


The  public  hearing  referred  to  was 
scheduled  for  November  22,  1982.  Tlie 
cruise  line  maintained  its  innocence  as  long 
as  possible.  All  was  in  readiness.  Marc 
Maurer  was  assigned  from  the  NFB  Nation- 
al Office  to  provide  legal  counsel  and  repre- 
sentation for  Donna.  The  Human  Rights 
Division  would  also  have  an  attorney 
present.  These  were  the  forces  arrayed 
against  the  Costa  Cruise  Lines  and  Single- 
world.  It  was  too  much.  Out  of  the  blue, 
their  unenlightened  attitudes  evaporated. 
Donna  Yates  would  be  welcomed  aboard 
ship  and  a  formal  apology  was  made  to  her 
for  the  record.  Moreover,  Costa  Cruise 
Lines  offered  Donna  a  50%  discount  on  a 
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future  cruise,  any  time  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  settlement.  But,  most 
important  of  all,  there  is  a  commitment 
that  such  discriminatory  actions  will  not  be 
taken  against  blind  persons  booking  cruises 
with  this  line  in  the  future.  This  became 
the  most  crucial  objective.  Without  it,  there 
could  be  no  settlement.  Donna  Yates  stood 
her  ground,  and  her  fellow  Federationists 
stood  beside  her.  This  is  how  we  won.  The 
language  of  the  agreement  tells  it  best.  It  is 
another  answer  to  the  question,  "why  the 
National  Federation  of  the  BHnd?"  Here  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  settlement  and  the 


statement  signed  by  Costa  Cruise  Lines: 

Costa  Cruise  Lines  of  New  York  offers 
apologies  to  Donna  Yates  for  the  failure 
to  accept  her  as  a  passenger  in  1 981. 

Costa  Cruise  Lines  of  New  York  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  Costa  Cruise  Lines 
of  New  York  to  treat  all  persons  (includ- 
ing blind  persons)  without  discrimina- 
tion. Costa  Cruise  Lines  of  New  York 
will  take  steps  to  insure  that  this  policy 
is  carried  out  on  its  vessels. 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  FIRST  TIME  NAC  TRACKERS 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
now  43  years  old.  The  people  of  the  first 
generation  have  largely  passed  into  history. 
Tlie  second  generation  is  now  giving  way  to 
the  third.  What  is  this  third  generation  like? 
Does  it  have  the  commitment,  the  dedica- 
tion, the  verve,  the  sense  of  purpose,  the 
understanding,  and  the  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice required  to  continue  the  momentum  of 
the  Federation  in  the  years  ahead? 

Certainly  a  great  many  of  the  agencies  in 
the  country  are  doing  their  best  to  neutral- 
ize and  propagandize  the  younger  blind  — 
and,  if  possible,  before  the  Federation  even 
fmds  them.  Furthermore,  the  agencies  have 
money;  they  have  jobs  to  offer;  and  they 
have  tradition  to  help  them  in  their  effort. 
They  can  also  (at  least,  the  more  unprinci- 
pled of  them)  take  reprisals,  deny  services, 
and  intimidate.  But  we,  too,  are  beginning 
to  have  tradition,  and  we  also  have  strength 
and  resources.  Moreover,  our  strength  is 
increasing,  and  that  of  our  opponents  is 
declining-a  situation  which  always  affects 
the  mood  and  the  spirit. 


But  back  to  the  present  generation: 
What  are  today's  Federationists  Hke?  How 
do  those  who  are  now  coming  into  the 
movement  feel?  What  is  their  mood,  their 
temper,  and  their  perspective. 

A  good  starting  point  (none  better)  is 
the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  (NAC).  How  do  present-day 
Federationists  view  it?  What  do  they  think? 
How  do  they  feel? 

The  Buckeye  Bulletin  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Bhnd  of  Ohio.  In  its  January,  1983,  edition 
the  Bulletin  carries  comments  from  two 
first  time  NAC  trackers,  Andrea  Brandies 
and  Denise  Hopewell.  What  they  have  to 
say  is  worth  hearing,  not  just  at  the  surface 
but  in  all  of  its  nuances.  Tire  future  bodes 
well  for  our  movement: 

From  Andrea  Brandies: 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Federation- 
ism  is  all  about,  go  NAC  tracking! 
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This  year  I  went  NAC  tracking  for  the 
first  time.  The  weather  on  the  barricades 
was  just  wonderful.  But  the  NACsters  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  fine  southern 
climate.  As  one  hotel  clerk  at  the  Ramada 
Imi  aptly  observed,  "There  are  two  bUnd 
groups  fighting  each  other.  I  don't  know 
what  it's  all  about  but  the  ones  inside  are 
afraid  of  the  ones  outside." 

I  am  sure  that  a  true,  blue-blooded 
bureaucratic  NACster  would  be  shocked  to 
hear  that  he/she  was  promoting  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  and  cooperation  among 
NFBers.  NAC  reminds  each  one  of  us  of 
the  purpose  of  our  movement.  During  the 
year  we  disseminate  our  philosophy 
through  public  education,  letter  writing  to 
officials  and  local  activities.  NAC  tracking 
is  a  stimulating,  solidarity-building  experi- 
ence which  brings  all  these  year-round 
efforts  into  focus.  It  is  our  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  direct  approach,  to  engage 
in  active  confrontation  with  an  organiza- 
tion that  opposes  everything  we  stand  for. 

If  you  are  looking  for  fun,  excitement, 
hard  work  and  commitment  next  Novem- 
ber come,  join  us  on  the  barricades  in 
Daytona  Beach  in  Florida.  With  "a  little 
bit  of  NAC"  to  spice  up  your  hfe,  the 
challenge  of  Federationism  becomes  very 
real! 

From  Denise  Hopewell: 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Oliio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  I  never  truly  understood  what 
NAC  really  was.  The  picture  that  was 
painted  for  us  concerning  NAC  was  a  rosey 
one.  The  school  administrators  told  us  that 
NAC  accreditation  was  their  way  of  making 
certain  we  would  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion. I  only  mention  this  because  this  view- 
point of  NAC  was  the  one  I  had  when  I 
first  joined  the  Federation.  And,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  that  my  view  of  NAC  was  only 
slightly    more    realistic    and    considerably 


more  confused  when  I  went  NAC  tracking 
for  the  first  time  in  November.  Upon  decid- 
ing to  undertake  this  new  adventure  I  only 
knew  that  the  council  accredited  inferior 
programs  for  the  blind. 

My  first  encounter  with  a  NACster 
happened  on  the  plane  to  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi. I  had  engaged  in  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion with  the  lady  across  the  aisle  who  also 
happened  to  use  a  dog  guide.  When  she 
asked,  "Are  you  going  to  picket  us?"  I 
sensed  from  her  tone  that  we  would  not  be 
friendly.  She  further  reinforced  my  suspi- 
cions by  saying  she  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  I  concluded 
from  our  conversation  that  she  saw  each 
member  of  the  Federation  as  her  personal 
enemy.  This  experience  made  me  more 
aware  that  the  battle  against  NAC  was  a 
cause  all  bhnd  people  should  fight  and  win. 

I  was  under  the  impression  when  I  left 
home  that  we  would  be  putting  in  a  lot  of 
hours  on  the  street.  And  that  we  did.  From 
the  time  I  arrived,  except  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  and  very  little  of  each,  we  were 
busy.  NAC  has  a  way  of  finding  out-of-the- 
way  locations  for  their  meetings  but  the 
Federation  always  manages  to  hurdle  the 
obstacles  and  be  where  NAC  is.  We  were 
orderly  and  law  abiding  even  though  NAC 
called  the  pohce.  How  ironic.  We  were  not 
breaking  the  law  and  the  pohce  left. 

From  the  experience  I  surmised  several 
things.  The  NACsters  would  like  the  public 
to  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  Federation 
have  "brain  washed"  the  membership  into 
fighting  them.  Tlie  person  who  is  receiving 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  blame  is  our 
President,  Dr.  Jernigan.  As  I  see  it,  NAC 
would  Uke  it  to  seem  that  individuals 
within  the  Federation  are  to  blame  and  not 
the  membership.  But  we  know  that  the 
Federation,  as  a  united  body,  is  against  the 
results  of  inferior  accreditation  and  not  the 
individual  members  of  NAC. 

We  definitely  accompUshed  our  purpose. 
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We  received  excellent  TV  coverage; 
although,  the  newspaper  coverage  wasn't 
as  good.  The  fact  that  three  hundred  fifty 


Federationists  were  there  as  opposed  to 
fewer  than  a  third  that  many  NACsters 
speaks  for  itself. 


A  FITTING  MEMORIAL 

by  Gerry  Paice 


"Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $8,  representing 
the  payment  of  S5  for  my  annual  dues  in 
the  Voicespondence  Club  and  a  donation 
of  $3  for  the  Melva  T.  Owen  Scholarship 
Award.  I  am  so  very  pleased  that  you  have 
selected  such  an  appropriate  memorial  for 
one  who  has  meant  so  very  much  to  all  of 
us  throughout  the  years.  I  most  heartily 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  identified 
with  it." 

The  foregoing  represents  a  random  selec- 
tion from  the  daily  mail  received  at 
Voicespondence  Club  headquarters,  P.O. 
Box  259,  Trexlertown,  PA  18087.  It  is 
typical  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Voicespondence  Club  members,  bhnd  and 
sighted,  have  reacted  to  the  latest  activity 
of  their  Tarver  Fund.  Their  contributions 
have  ranged  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
hundred  dollars.  Most  are  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  to  be  sure,  but  in  many 
instances,  they  involve  a  personal  sacrifice. 
They  are  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
endorsement,  and  they  continue  to  arrive 
daily  even  though  the  personality  in  whose 
name  the  annual  award  is  being  granted  has 
not  been  among  us  in  person  these  past 
fourteen  years.  It  is  often  said  that  people 
have  short  memories,  but  apparently  this  is 
not  always  the  case. 

Melva  T.  Owen  and  her  husband  Charles 
founded  the  Voicespondence  Club  back  in 
the  year  1952.  Their  objective  was  to 
explore    and    promote    the    possibility   of 


engaging  in  meaningful  friendships  via 
magnetic  recordings.  The  idea  took  hold 
immediately,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  the  Owens  that  among  the  enthusiasts 
were  a  number  of  handicapped  and  blind 
individuals.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  partici- 
pating in  the  hobby,  several  blind  people 
soon  became  active  in  club  affairs.  Tliis 
stimulated  further  interest  among  the 
bhnd,  and  their  number  increased  substan- 
tially. 

"BUnd  people  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  operation  and  growth  of  our 
club  since  its  inception,"  President  Owen 
said  recently.  "They  have  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  less  articulate  and  have 
assumed  numerous  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  club  operations.  Melva  was 
extrem.ely  appreciative  of  that  help, 
especially  in  the  early  years  when  my 
occupation  dictated  that  I  be  away  from 
home  for  days  at  a  time.  At  present,  several 
blind  people  are  on  our  Board  of  Advisors 
and  one  is  a  club  trustee.  Another  is  in 
charge  of  our  Reader  Service,  and  still 
another  handles  the  orders  for  address 
labels  and  mailing  envelopes." 

While  the  steady  increase  of  bhnd  voice- 
spondents  was  gratifying  to  the  Owens,  it 
resulted  in  a  disturbing  revelation  which 
caused  them  much  concern.  Many  of  the 
bhnd  existed  on  limited  incomes,  and 
therefore  very  few  could  afford  recording 
equipment.     To    complicate    the    matter 
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further,  there  were  additional  expenditures 
for  such  things  as  tapes,  postage,  special 
maiUng  envelopes  and  items  for  recorder 
maintenance.  Help  was  sought  from  several 
sources  but  the  results  were  not  encourag- 
ing. 

It  occurred  to  the  Owens  that  perhaps 
people  who  were  involved  in  the  hobby  of 
voicespondence  and  had  a  real  appreciation 
of  its  value  might  be  more  likely  to  share. 
Hence  they  turned  to  the  club  bulletin.  The 
purpose  of  this  quarterly  pubhcation  was 
to  provide  technical  information  about 
recording  equipment,  to  inspire  and  to 
encourage  tape  friendships  and  to  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  news  about  activities  of  club 
members  throughout  the  world.  The  editor- 
ial outlining  the  problem  added  an  entirely 
new  dimension.  The  reaction  was  immedi- 
ate. In  fact,  it  soon  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  fund,  making  it  possible  for 
additional  blind  people  to  join  the  Voice- 
spondence Club  and  to  purchase  recorders 
and  accessories  at  special  prices  and  on 
installment  payments.  Later,  as  a  result  of  a 
generous  contribution  from  a  friend  of  the 
Owens  and  a  well  known  figure  among  the 
bUnd,   Hubert   "Babe"  Smith,  the  special 


fund  became  known  as  the  Tarver  Fund. 

Due  to  the  loyal  support  of  Voicespon- 
dence Club  members,  sighted  and  bUnd, 
plus  astute  management,  the  assets  of  the 
fund  have  increased  significantly,  making  it 
possible  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  activities. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  annual  Melva 
T.  Owen  Scholarship  Award  now  available 
througli  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  to  a  qualified  bUnd  individual  seeking 
higher  education  and  better  opportunity. 
The  initial  award  was  presented  at  our 
1982  convention  and  was  greeted  with 
sustained  applause.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  highlight  of 
many  NFB  conventions  to  come. 

Melva  T.  Owen  channeled  her  energies 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  fuller  life 
for  bhnd  people.  She  read  books  and  peri- 
odicals on  tape,  met  the  daily  requirements 
of  the  Voicespondence  Club  and  the  Tarver 
Fund,  and  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
individuals  when  the  need  was  apparent. 
She  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her. 
Tills  scholarship  in  her  name  is  a  token  of 
our  appreciation,  an  assist  to  a  blind  indi- 
vidual hoping  for  a  more  abundant  life  and 
striving  to  make  it  a  reality. 


NEBRASKA  CONVENTION  REPORT 

by  Christine  Roberts 


This  year's  convention  of  the  NFBN  was 
held  in  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  the  week- 
end of  October  15,  16,  and  17.  Federation- 
ists  gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  to 
attend  a  JOB  Seminar.  Employment  oppor- 
tunities, interviewing  skills,  and  on-the-job 
alternatives  were  among  the  topics 
discussed.  The  morning  began  with  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Bob  Kerrey,  who  has 
since  become  Nebraska's  Governor  Elect. 


Thus  far.  Governor  Elect  Kerrey  has  shown 
himself  to  be  interested  in  and  supportive 
of  the  rights  of  blind  persons,  and  we  are 
confident  that  he  wih  be  our  friend. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  dealt  with 
matters  concerning:  the  improvement  of 
Ubrary  services  in  our  state,  upgrading  the 
quality  of  education  being  given  to  young- 
sters at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Visual- 
ly Handicapped,  and,  on  the  more  positive 
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side,  the  continuation  of  our  good  relation- 
ship with  the  state  agency  for  the  blind. 
Diane  McGeorge  was  our  National  Repre- 
sentative, and  was,  as  always,  an  enthusias- 
tic and  informative  speaker  throughout  the 
weekend.  At  our  Saturday  evening 
banquet,  Diane  gave  us  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  outstanding  speech.  We  also  had 
the  honor  this  year,  of  presenting  the  first 
Marsha  Bangert-WiUiamson  Award.  The 
award  was  given  to  Mr.  George  Green,  the 


attorney  who  handled  the  Gary  Doty 
roller-skating  case,  which  Monitor  readers 
will  remember.  Mr.  Green  has  demon- 
strated tlirougli  his  actions  and  his  words,  a 
thorough  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  pliilosophy  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  At  the  close  of  the  weekend, 
Federationists  proclaimed  this  to  be  our 
fmest  convention  to  date,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  busy  and  productive  year. 


Nscoeoscoseoooooscecceeoccocooc 
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RECIPES 


BROCCOLI  CASSEROLE 


by  Hazel  Staley 


Ingredients:     2  pkgs.  frozen  chopped  broccoli 

1  can  (lOVi  ounces)  cream  of  chicken  soup 
1  cup  Cheddar  cheese,  grated 

1  cup  mayonnaise 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
Ritz  cracker  crumbs 
butter 

Directions:  Cook  broccoli  according  to  package  directions  and  drain. 
Combine  chicken  soup,  mayonnaise,  cheese,  and  eggs  and 
fold  into  broccoli.  Cover  with  cracker  crumbs.  Dot  with 
butter.  Bake  at  350  degrees  about  20  minutes.  8  servings. 


CHERRY-CREAM  CHEESE  PIE 


by  Hazel  Staley 

Ingredients:     2  graham  cracker  crumb  crusts  (8-  or  9-inch) 
1  8-ounce  pkg.  cream  cheese 
1  can  Eagle  Brand  condensed  milk 
1/3  cup  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  flavoring 
1  can  cherry  pie  filling 
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Directions:  Combine  cream  cheese,  milk,  lemon  juice,  and  vanilla  and 
beat  until  light  and  fluffy.  Divide  equally  into  pie  shells. 
Refrigerate  until  set.  Spoon  half  of  pie  filling  over  each 
pie.  Refrigerate  again  until  set. 


7-UP  SALAD 


by  Hazel  Staley 


Ingredients:     1  7-ounce  bottle  7-Up 
Vi  pound  marshmallows 

1  3-ounce  pkg.  jello  ( I  prefer  orange) 

2  3-ounce  pkgs.  cream  cheese 

1  30-ounce  can  pineapple  chunks,  undrained 
%  cup  chopped  nuts 
1  cup  Cool  Whip 
2/3  cup  salad  dressing 

Directions:  Combine  7-Up  and  marshmallows  in  small  saucepan  and 
cook  over  low  heat  until  marshmallows  melt.  Add  jello  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Slowly  beat  in  cream  cheese.  Add  pine- 
apple and  nuts.  Chill  until  partially  set.  Fold  in  Cool  Wliip 
and  salad  dressing  and  chill  overnight. 


CYNTHIA  SALAD 


by  Cynthia  Handel 

Note:  Cynthia  Handel  is  one  of  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  NFB  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  writes: 

"Enclosed  is  a  recipe  for  Cynthia  Salad.  Although  my  hiisbatid.  Jerry, 
insists  that  he 's  eating  dessert  when  I  make  it,  it 's  really  a  salad. 

''''This  is  a  salad  which  should  be  made  for  a  good  size  group  of  people. 
It's  really  too  big  for  two  or  three  people. 

"/  am  a  member  of  the  Red  Rose  Chapter  in  Lancaster.  PA,  and  the 
President  of  the  Greater  Harrisburg  Chapter,  NFBP. 

"/  hope  everyone  enjoys  this  recipe  as  much  as  we  have. " 


In  9  by  16  inch  dish: 

Dissolve  one  6-ounce  package  lemon  jello  in  two  cups  boiling  water.  Add 
one  1 6-ounce  bottle  7-Up  and  refrigerate  untU  it  begins  to  thicken.  Add 
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two  large  bananas,  sliced;  1  cup  pineapple  tidbits,  without  juice  (reserve 
juice);  Vz  cup  miniature  marshmallows.  Mix  well  and  refrigerate  until  it's 
jelled. 

Topping: 

In  saucepan,  combine  V2  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  corn  starch  and  1  egg. 
Slowly  add  1  cup  pineapple  juice.  Cook  on  medium  heat,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  thickens.  Add  one  3-ounce  package  cream  cheese  and 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Mix  well.  Let  cool  completely. 


S  Prepare  one  package  Dream  Whip  as  directed  ( 1  package  Dream  Whip, 

S  Y2  cup  milk,  and  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla;  whip).  Add  to  cooled  mixture  and 

b  spread  over  jello.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts. 
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MONITOR    MINIATURES  0  0  0  0  0  0 

D    Follow- Up  to  Announcements: 

For  many  years  the  Federation  has 
been  sending  recorded  PubUc  Service 
Announcements  to  every  radio  station  in 
the  country.  For  that  same  number  of 
years  the  Federation  has  been  urging  its 
members  to  make  contact  with  the  stations 
—to  tell  them  that  the  announcements  are 
coming,  to  ask  them  to  play  them,  to  thank 
them  for  playing  them,  and  to  talk  about 
additional  publicity.  Some  do  it.  Many 
don't.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  very  effec- 
tive follow-up: 

Arlington,  Mass. 
Dec.  18,  1982 

To  the  Program  Manager 
Radio  Station  WCAP 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  and  to  the  owners  of  Radio 
Station  WCAP  my  deepest  appreciation  for 
your    thoughtfulness    and    cooperation  in 


presenting  the  spot  announcements  on 
bUndness  and  the  capabilities  of  the  bUnd 
furnished  to  you  by  our  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  If  those  announcements 
have  an  influence  in  the  employment  of 
one  blind  man  or  woman,  they  have  served 
their  purpose  and  if  they  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  more  than  one,  that  should  tell 
you  and  your  advertisers  that  WCAP  has 
attentive  listeners,  hsteners  who  learn  and 
act. 

Very  few  people  have  a  true  conception 
of  what  it  means  to  be  bhnd  and  what  it 
means  to  spend  years  acquiring  education 
and  skills,  only  to  be  denied  opportunity 
by  those  who  cannot  conceive  of  a  blind 
person  being  an  asset  to  their  organization. 
I  know  from  personal  experience.  When  I 
approached  the  job  market,  I  answered  ads, 
knocked  on  doors,  and  wrote  letters.  In 
addition,  I  tried  to  impress  all  whom  I  met. 
In  fact,  I  secured  my  first  job  at  32  as  a 
consequence  of  meeting  a  man  on  a  street 
car.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  an  employ- 
er, and  I  turned  on  the  juice.  A  few  days 
later,  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  store's 
offices  as  an  employee.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  I 
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accomplished  it.  Fourteen  years  later,  I 
sought  another  opportunity  in  person,  and 
because  the  employer  was  in  dire  need  of 
competent  workers,  I  was  successful.  Tliat 
job  lasted  until  my  retirement. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  say  that  I  was  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  I  made 
the  most  of  it.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
others  with  far  more  capability  who  have 
not  had  that  kind  of  luck.  Tliis  is  why 
those  announcements  are  so  important. 
They  open  up  the  minds  of  people  and  as  a 
consequence,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
acceptance  instead  of  a  blank  rejection. 
That  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  it  is  our  greatest  obsta- 
cle. In  many  instances,  gaining  acceptance 
and  confidence  is  far  more  difficult  than 
doing  the  job  itself.  We  know  what  that 
entails,  and  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for 
it. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  considera- 
tion. It  means  such  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us. 

Gratefully, 
Gerald  J.  Paice 

D    Scholarsliip : 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Indiana  invites  any  legally  blind  individ- 
ual who  is  a  resident  of  Indiana  and  who 
has  graduated  from  an  accredited  high 
school  to  apply  for  a  four  hundred  dollar 
scholarship  the  Federation  is  offering  to 
further  their  education.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact: 

Russell  Getz 

321  N.  Main  St. 

Goshen,  IN  46526 

D    From  Gintautas  Burba: 

The  1983-84  U.S.  Correspondence 
Chess  Championship  for  the  blind  will 
commence  either  in  May  or  June  of  1983. 
Also,  The  Galloping  Knights,  Inc..  Library 
of  Cassette  Chess  Books  for  the  BUnd  has 


been  estabUshed.  I  encourage  all  bUnd  chess 
players  to  compete  either  at  tournament  or 
non-tournament  competitions  within  the 
U.S.  Braille  Chess  Association.  All  com- 
munications either  in  Braille  or  on  cassette 
should  be  sent  to  Gintautas  Burba,  30  Snell 
Street,  Brockton,  Massachusetts  02401. 


D  From  Philip  Peterson,  Director  of  the 
Michigan  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind : 

December  3,  1982 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  I  would  hke 
to  extend  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  taking  time  to  attend  the  NCSAB  Fall 
Conference  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  an 
honor  to  have  you  on  the  agenda  as  a 
presentor. 

Your  presentation  on,  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Pliilosophy  in  Rehabilitation  and 
Its  Impact  On  Facilitating  Personal  Adjust- 
ment," contained  very  informative,  positive 
components  and  was  very  well  received  by 
the  state  administrators  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  attendance. 

Again,  thank  you  for  sharing  your  tiine 
and  knowledge  with  the  members  of 
NCSAB  gathered  in  New  Orleans.  I  am  glad 
that  you  were  able  to  come.  Your  address 
helped  to  make  the  fall  conference  a  very 
productive  session. 

D    From  Lori  Stayer  of  New  York: 

"Frieda  Wolfe,  who  is  a  long-tune 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  has 
been  involved  in  an  auto  accident.  As  her 
parents  report  it,  while  touring  the  country 
-on  her  own-she  was  walking  at  night 
along  a  freeway  in  California,  and  was  hit 
by  a  car.  She  was  in  surgery  for  nine  hours, 
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sustaining  head  injuries  and  two  broken 
legs.  She  is  in  the  University  of  California 
Hospital  at  Berkeley.  Also,  one  of  our 
people,  Joseph  Farr,  the  husband  of  our 
former  Second  Vice  President,  Orpha  Farr 
of  the  New  York  State  affiliate,  died  short- 
ly after  our  New  York  State  convention. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  while  with  internal 
problems,  including  severe  hemorrhaging." 


D     From  Dan  bury: 

Recently  we  reported  on  problems 
experienced  by  Jim  and  Pat  Ahearn  of 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  trying  to  rent  an 
apartment.  The  problems  centered  around 
the  fact  that  they  have  dog  guides.  After 
the  initial  difficulty  there  were  numerous 
editorials  and  newspaper  articles  about  the 
matter.  Betty  Pacelli,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Danbury  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Con- 
necticut, had  the  following  letter  published 
in  the  newspaper: 

"Blindness  is  lack  of  sight  and  sight 
only.  Apparently  many  good  people  of  our 
community  do  not  know  or  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  how  blind  people 
function  in  a  sighted  worid.  I  grant  you 
there  are  blind  people  who  do  not  function 
well.  Are  there  any  sighted  persons  like 
that? 

"A  guide  dog  is  trained  to  stop  for 
curbs  or  moving  cars,  to  avoid  obstacles,  to 
work  with  and  lead  a  person  who  is  blind- 
and  only  that  person. 

"Independent  living  is  important  to 
Wind  as  well  as  to  sighted  people.  We 
marry,  raise  children,  cook,  climb  stairs  and 
manage  busy  parking  lots.  There  are  blind 
teachers,  lawyers,  auto  mechanics,  com- 
puter programmers  and  so  on. 

"White  canes  and  guide  dogs  are  very 
important  to  us  and  should  be  to  a  sighted 
person  as  well.  Anyone  with  a  handicap 
(and    who    is    without    one)    must    find 


alternative  ways  to  do  certain  things- 
alternative,  not  substitute. 

"Blind  people  who  walk  through  life 
with  dignity  and  fulfillment  and  success  are 
not  unusual  or  'miracles.'  We  are  doing 
what  sighted  people  are  doing.  We  fail 
sometimes,  too.  So  do  sighted  people. 

"We  would  hke  to  give  our  friends  the 
opportunity  to  see  a  film  called,  'We  Know 
Who  We  Are,'  produced  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  Danbury 
Chapter  of  the  NFB  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Danbury  Library  will  present  this 
film  at  the  library  on  Monday,  Nov.  8,  at 
7:30  p.m.  We  invite  all  to  view  this  film 
and  ask  questions  of  our  members  who  will 
be  present." 

D    From  Bob  Raisbeck  of  Wisconsin: 

On  October  2.  1982,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Wisconsin- 
North  Central  Chapter,  in  partnership  with 
Pizza  Hut,  sponsored  its  first  Walk-A-Thon. 

Approximately  16  participants  walked 
from  North  Central  Technical  histitute  for 
five  miles  to  Pizza  Hut  on  Grand  Avenue. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Wisconsin - 
North  Central  Chapter  has  raised  $271 .00. 

On  November  20,  1982,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Wisconsin- 
North  Central  Chapter  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President-Fran  Sears 

Vice  President-Sharon  Edington 

Secretary/Treasurer-Bob  Raisbeck 

n     From  Dialogue  Magazine: 

Althougli  the  IBM  Braille  electric 
typewriter  has  been  off  the  market  for 
some  time.  Braille  embossing  capabUity  can 
be  added  to  one  current  IBM  machine.  This 
is  the  Selectric,  which  changes  type  styles 
readily  througli  the  use  of  interchangeable 
elements.   One  of  these  elements  enables 
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the  user  to  type  Braille  with  no  modifica- 
tions to  the  keyboard.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact; 

Camwill,  Inc. 

835  Keewhoku  Street 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96874 

D     From  Dialogue  Magazine: 

Charlyn  Allen,  who  is  Supervisor  of 
Special  Services  for  the  Visually  Impaired 
in  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  has 
received  the  Governor's  Trophy  Award  in 
recognition  of  her  efforts  to  help  other 
disabled  Missourians  find  employment. 

D    From  Dialogue  Magazine: 

New  York,  New  York  -  If  demand 
proves  sufficient,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  may  market  a  device  which  could 
enable  the  user  to  make  phone  calls  using 
only  voice  commands.  The  device,  which 
can  easily  be  attached  to  home  phones,  has 
already  been  produced  and  patented  by  the 
company.  Besides  a  voice  pattern  recogni- 
tion system  allowing  it  to  understand  key 
command  words  and  spoken  names,  the 
device  has  an  extensive  memory  which  can 
accommodate  thousands  of  numbers. 


D    Married  And  Going  To  Work: 

On  November  3,  1982,  Bill  Gibson  of 
Utah  married  Debbie  Bugden.  Although 
they  lived  within  30  miles  of  one  another, 
they  met  at  the  NFB  national  convention 
in  Minneapolis.  Cupid  sometimes  works  in 
roundabout  ways! 

Two  months  after  his  wedding.  Bill 
started  a  new  job  as  a  manager  trainee  for 
the  Scott-Fetzer  Company. 

Congratulations  to  the  Gibsons  on  both 
their  new  beginnings. 

D    Gubernatorial  Ball: 

Karen  Mayry,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
South  Dakota,  writes: 


"Marshall  and  I  were  invited  to  attend 
the  gubernatorial  inaugural  ball  Saturday, 
January  8,  in  Pierre.  It  was  a  first  for  us. 
We  met  and  visited  with  many  of  our  state 
legislators  as  well  as  Senator  James  Abdnor. 
We  had  a  great  time  and  certainly  it  was 
good  PR  for  us." 

D    Rliode  Island  Elections: 

At    the    convention    of   the    NFB    of 
Rliode  Island  last  fall  the  following  officers 
and  board  members  were  elected: 
President :  Edmund  Beck 
First  Vice  President:  Richard  Gaffney 
Second  Vice  President:  Harold  Brown 
Recording  Secretary:  Mary  Jane  Fry 
Corresponding  Secretary:  Donna  Yates 
Treasurer:  Evelyn  Ray 
Board  Member:  Louis  Defehce 
Board  Member:  Cathy  Gaffney 

D  From  the  National  Braille  Press,  88  St. 
Stephen  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02115: 

"Several  people  have  requested  Braille 
copies  of  the  book.  The  Elements  of  Style 
by  Strunk  and  White.  This  classic  book 
contains  all  the  basic  rules  of  grammar  and 
composition  for  writing  clear,  effective 
prose  .  .  .  The  National  Braille  Press  is 
pleased  to  offer  the  Braille  edition  of  The 
Elements  of  Style.  This  paperback  edition 
contains  141  pages  on  the  principles  of 
writing  clear  ...  A  donation  of  $5.00  is 
being  requested  upon  receipt  of  the  book." 


D    Say  When: 

The  Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
1900  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 40206,  announces  the  availabil- 
ity for  immediate  shipment  of  the  "Say 
When"  liquid  level  indicator. 

The  device  was  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  blind  and  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-bhnd    to    readily    determine   when   a 
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glass,  cup  or  other  container  of  either  hot 
or  cold  liquid  is  filled  to  within  Vi  inch  of 
the  top. 

The  compact  size,  2%"  high,  1"  wide, 
1%"  deep  and  less  than  lYi  ounces  makes  it 
easy  to  carry  and  it  comes  completely 
assembled  and  ready  to  use.  The  "Say 
When"  consists  of  a  long  life,  9-Volt, 
replaceable  battery  that  is  snapped  into  a 
circuit  containing  a  buzzer  and  soldered  to 
two  metal  prongs.  The  circuit  board  and 
battery  terminal  are  covered  by  a  molded 
plastic  material  so  that  no  liquid  touches 
this  area  or  the  user. 

The  "Say  When"  is  hung  over  the  lip  of 
the  container  with  the  two  prongs  on  the 
inside  and  the  battery  outside.  Tlie  liquid  is 


then  poured  into  the  container.  When  the 
liquid  reaches  the  prongs  the  buzzer  will 
sound  and  the  "Say  When"  will  gently 
vibrate. 

Price:  F.O.B.  Kentucky  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  S13.95. 

D    From  the  Vinland  National  Center: 

For  Immediate  Release— The  Second 
Annual  Kaiser  Roll,  Bloomington,  Minne- 
sota, July  16,  1983.  5K  (3.1  mi.)  lOK 
(6.2  mi.)  ROAD  RACE  for  all  people- 
Wheelchair,  Blind,  AB  Divisions.  For  appli- 
cations and  information  contact:  Sharon 
Limpert,  Vinland  National  Center,  3675 
Ihduhapi  Road,  Loretto,  Minnesota  55357; 
(612)479-3555. 
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